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e THIS MONTH’S FEATURE « 


Should Governments Exercise Direct Control of 
Munitions Industries ? 


Analysis of the Problem 
with Study Outline 


Ever since the signing of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty of Peace the question of the manufacturers 
of munitions and the influence they have, or have not, in 
the fomenting of war, has been the topic of widespread 
international speculation and discussion. . * 

In 1921 the League of Nations appointed a committee 
to investigate the private manufacturers of munitions. 

In 1922 the American Government called a conference 
of the leading naval powers to meet in Washington and 
agree to a reduction in naval armaments. 

In 1924 the League of Nations drew up the outline of 
a treaty for international regulation of the shipment of 
arms, which was negotiated in 1925 and is now in the 
course of ratification by various nations. 

That the nations have not gone further toward arma- 
ment reduction is due, in the opinion of one school of 
thought, to the exercise of obstructive influence by the 
munitions manufacturers, hy whom is meant chiefly the 
manufacturers of powder and other military explosives ; 
the manufacturers of ; the shipbuilders who contract 
with governments. to build naval vessels, and the manu- 
facturers of aircraft and aircraft equipment. 

The opposing school of thought holds the view that the 
development of munitions manufacture is a result and 
not a cause; that wars are brought on for other reasons 
entirely, and that munitions factories are essential to any 
country in its general plan of self-defense. 

At present the focal point of the discussion cf this 
— is the Speci ittee of the United States 

te, Investigating the Munitions Industry. 

This committee was appointed follorving the adoption 
of a Senate resolution jointly introd Senators 


Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota and Aethur H. Vanden- . 


berg of Michigan. 
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it took a recess, because of the Congressional campaign, 
to meet again and continue its hearings early in December. 
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The object of the committee is to gather all the facts 
it can; to discover the ownership and connections of all 
munitions manufacturers and to throw all light possible 
on the national and international trade in arms and 
armaments. 

No time limit has been. set on the duration of the inves- 
tigation and Senator Nye feels that many weeks will yet 
be spent before the committee can bring the hearings to 
an end and formulate a report to the Senate. 

Members of the committee have so far refrained from 
expressing any opinion as to the form of legislation they 
will recommend. Senator Nye, chairman of the commit- 
tee, has, however, outlined the legislative possibilities with- 
out advocating any of them. His speculation as to these 
eee will be found in his article beginning on page 


In the meantime, however, the Senate, on June 15, 
ratified, with reservations, a Treaty for the tion of 
traffic in arms, which was outlined by the of 
Nations in 1924 and negotiated in 1925. 

That treaty, however, does not go far enough for those 
who feel that strict curtailment of the manufacture of 
munitions in all countries is absolutely essential to the 
warding off of war. 

In the absence of absolute disarmament, many peace 
advocates are convinced that the next best thing is to 
reduce the manufacture of the munitions of war down 
to the point of barest necessity for national defense. 

A large proportion of those who hold this view feel 
that the best way to bring this about is to abolish the 
private manufacture of munitions in favor of sole Gov- 
ernment manufacture. 

As long as there is profit in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, they maintain, private manufacturers will be 
tempted to “push” their products. will a na- 
tion to buy the latest model war aircraft, guns, 
powder, etc., in order to protect itself, and then use the 
sales to.this one nation to force the next nation to buy, 
also. Sig 
By having the Governments, alone, manufacture muni- 
tions, the profit motive would be destroyed and a race in 
armaments would be obviated. 

This argument is answered with the reply that if the 
Governments were the sole manufacturers they would be 

i ive plants with large numbers 
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of employees; that politics would inevitably enter in and 
that any attempt to keep down Government plants or in 
anywise reduce their production would result in pressure 
on the part of politicians and labor to keep them going to 
provide work. As an example, those who take this view 
cite Russia, all of whose munitions plants are Government 
owned. The Russian army, they point out, is the largest 
in the world today. 

Some outstanding peace advocates take the view that 
neither government ownership nor international regula- 
tion can accomplish the desired end—abolition of war. 
Seeking total disarmament as the final aim, they hold that, 
although the method is less spectacular and more tedious, 
the only way to guarantee peacé is to develop the under- 
standing among the peoples of all nations that war is use- 
less, costly and proves nothing and that by thus nullifying 
the will to war, the implements of war will hecome un- 
desired and the manufacture of munitions w/ill fail away 
as a natural consequence. 


Another class, strong advocates of adequate uational 
defense, answer the attacks against American muriions 
manufacturers by stating that the greatest guarantee 
against loss of life to America is to maintain up-to-date, 
privately-owned and operated munitions plants, which, in 
times of peace, can be kept going by a few Government 
contracts and by manufacturing other articles but which, 
in time of war, may be promptly geared to war pro- 
duction. 

While the pending Treaty for the international regula- 
tion of traffic in arms specifies definitely what implements 
of war consist of, so far as the terms of the treaty are 
concerned (see page 264) the World War proved that 
almost every product was found on the list of “munitions 
of war.” 

The political line-up on the controversy, so far as the 
Senate is concerned, does not now and will not likely in 
the future follow the regular party lineup. There are 
Republicans and Democrats on both sides of the question. 

Senator Nye, chairmin of the investigating committee, 
is a progressive Republican. Senator Vandenberg, joint 
author of the resolution creating the committee, is a 
Republican. Four of the remaining members of the com- 
mittee are Democrats and the fifth is a Republican. 

The division, when it occurs, probably will be along 
the general lines of private ownership versus government 
ownership. 

The strong trend under the New Deal toward increas- 
ing extension of government control of rig finds 
most of the Democrats and the progressive fasilicins 
advocating more and more government control. 


Study Outline 
Those students who use the Dicest Teaching Plan* 
should consider the legislative procedure involved in both 
the ratification of the treaty for international control and 
whatever legislation may be recommended by the Investi- 
gating Committee. 
The procedure with treaties is this: 


One or more nations, through their executive heads, 
hold preliminary conferences as to the general terms of 
a treaty they desire to consider. A tentative outline, 
known in diplomatic parlance as an agenda, is drawn up. 

* Handbook for “Teachirz American Government and Politics 


by the Laboratory Methcd” published by THz Concression. 
Dicest (furnished free to Instructors using the Dicest). 


This outline contains the points to be considered. Each 
nation then appoints official commissioners to meet and 
negotiate the treaty. These preliminary arrangements 
~ made through the foreign offices, or departments of 

tate. . 

Upon reaching an agreement, the commissioners sign 
it, in treaty form, and take it back to their respective gov- 
ernments for ratification. 

Different governments have different methods of ratifi- 
cation. 

The Constitution of the United States contains the fol- 
lowing provision covering treaties: 

Art. 11, Section 2; Par. 2: 

He (the President) shall have Power, and with the 

Advice and Consent of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 

two-thirds of the Senators present concur . . .” 

This means that the President, through the Department 
of State, negoti treaties, but that they cannot be finally 
ratified in the name of the American Government unless 
two-thirds of the Senate approve. 


After a t has been iated and returned to the 
President, the President sends it to the Senate where it 
is referred to the Commitiee on Foreign Relations. That 
committee discusses it and if it approves, reports it to 
the Senate. 

When a treaty reaches the floor of the Senate it is con- 
sidered in executive session, which may be either a closed 
session or an open session, according to the decision of 
the Senators. 

Any legislation that may be proposed by the Senate 
Munitions ittee will follow a different parliamen- 
tary course from that followed by a treaty. 

First the investigating committee will meet, after the 
ending of its hearings, and formulate a rt recom- 
mending a specific type of legislation. It will oy 
frame a bill embodying these recommendations, whi 
will be introduced by the chairman. If the committee is 
in unanimous ent, it will so report. If not, there 
may be a minority report with a ion for different 
legislation or the statement that no legislation is necessary. 

When the committee bill or any other bill on the subject 
is introduced in the Senate it will be referred to one of 
the regular standing committees. 

This committee will then conduct hearings and the final 
shaping of the legislation will begin. 

Officers of the army and navy have so far expressed no 
opinions on the of the Nye-Committee, The 
reason for this is that they have not been instructed to 
do so. 

If they are called before the Nye committee they will 
go and answer all questions put to them. It is more 
likely, however, that the official view of the army and 
navy will finally be presented in full to the regular stand- 


Students who consider the question of munitions con- 
trol as a committee may, therefore, form themselves 
either into the Investigating Committee or one of the 
standing committees 


such a bill would be referred to the Com- 
ittee on Mili Affairs, but there is no strict rule in 


Senate and the Senate will decide when 
ith the actual bill, which committee it will be referred to. 
Continued on page 287 
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How America Has Procured 


Munitions, Since 1774 


4 


1774—Because of the friction that had developed be- 
tween the American Colonies and the British Government 
preceding the Revolution, the British Government forbade 
the shipment of arms from England to the Colonies. How- 
ever, the Colonies had _ of gun makers, who had for 
years been making rifles and shotguns for hunting and 
for use against the Indians. It was estimated that these 
gunsmiths could turn out 100,000 guns in a year at a 
cost of 28 shillings each. 

There were in existence, also, a few powder factories, 
located principally in New York. 

1775—On May 15 the Continental Congress appointed 
a committee to consider ways and means to supply the 
Colonies with amnzanition and military stores. 

On June 15, the Continental Congress passed an Act 
placing George Washington in come of the Conti- 
nental Army and authorizing him to i a Commissary 
General of Artillery Stores. 

On July 3 George Washington took Seioniad of the 
armies at Cambridge, Massachusetts. One of his prin- 
cipal troubles was a lack of ammunition, and he had to 
wait for several weeks on that account before joining 
issue with the British troops. 

On July 15 the Congress passed a resolution to the 
effect that vessel importing | saltpeter, 
sulphur, brass, field pieces or “good muskets fixed with 
bayonets” should be permitted to load and export produce 
of the Colonies to the value of the munitions it imported. 
This was an exemption from the em which had been 
set up against the shipment of all Colonial products. The 
resolution provided also for the purchase of these im- 
— munitions. 

15 General Washington appointed Ezekiel 

Gane ry General of Artillery stores and he 
and his officers organized the special branch of the army 
with the specific task of providing o 

Special committees of the Continental Congress were 
appointed to negotiate contracts for arms and ammunition. 


On Se a et ae ee 
of nine of its members, known as “ Secret Committee” 
for the rement of munitions. This was all done 
before actual Revolution occurred and before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed (July 4, 1776). 

On November 20 the Congress authorized the Secret 
Committee to contract for the importation of 100 tons of 
lead and, later, authorized it to import 20,000 stands of 
arms, 300 tons of lead, 1,000,000 flints, 1,500 boxes of 
tin and wire and 500 sheets of copper. 

1776—On Jani 15, a special committee of the Con- 
= to make an estimate of the number 
of cannon 


On February 20 Congress authorized this committee to 
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purchase 250 twelve-pounders, 60 nine-pounders and 62 
four-pounders. 

Additional orders for artillery were given from time to 
time to the domestic factezies which were being aa 
These were mostly in Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia be- 
came one of the centers of activity. 

1776—On June 12 the created “The Board 
of War and Ordnance” consisting of five members of the 
Congress. This Board and the Secret Committee worked 
together to organize methods of procurement of muni- 
tions. 


1777—On October 18 the Congress 
viding that thereafter the Board eof V 
posed of civilians, not members of Congress 

The American Government was yet to gone organized. 
Compared to the present day oe it might be said 
that the Continental--Congress Secret Committee per- 
formed the functions now periocnee 4 - House and 
Senate Committee on meee o— 
in considering the n legislation yee ropria- 
tion of f for go angre rocurement of eomilipes the 
Board of War carried out the program and was tlie fore- 
runner of the War Department, while the. 

General of Military Stores did the work now done by the 
Bureau of Ordnance and the Quartermaster General’s 
office of the Army. 

Setting to work e the Colonies for the Revolu- 
tion these agencies Taed Gut while some arms were avail- 
able, powder was scarce. Each Colony was notified to 
call upon its inhabitants to collect all the saltpeter, or rock 
salt (potassium a and sulphur they could find and 
ship it to designa oe ee New York, where 
practically the only poems were located, was urged 
eine ties on ut into condition to i 
manufacture powder “for the use of the Continent” out 
of whatever maierials could be produced or collected. 
The Congress agreed to pay for these materials out of 
Continental funds. 

1778—By the beginning of the third year of the Revo- 
lution the ent of munitions for Continental 
Armies had become well 

General Tschappatt cites three principal sources of 
Colonial munitions supplies: Le a) tame of enemy sup- 

on the sea whenever 
mo powdi ait — raw oer nt ee 
masters orivilage of exporting stores o 
oe Kins If they etpcts ecuaiiions and (3) Gcaune 
oy ce ee ee oe ee 
in the — 


By this time the war 
eon hd be oto beld by Ceepennceeaseapenl 
nance. rity was 
operation was performed by the Board. 

ras Showers See ae 
Va., October 19, 1781, the treaty of peace was not si 
WE IS, a ae ONE COPE ne Serre 
demobilize the army. 

On April 17 a resolution was passed directing the sale 
od val och motcuinl ie the eoaeitniaacy Sonera 
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as may not be necessary for the use of the army ; previous 
to its reduction, or for the formation of magazines on a 
peace establishment.” 

The selling went on so fast that Congress adopted an- 
other resolution forbidding the sale of any more war 
material without express Congressional authority, and, on 
May 3, passed a special resolution ordering the officer in 
charge of military stores to return to the City of New 
York the bells which had been taken from the churches 
end other edifices of that city to be melted and made into 
cannon, if necessary. Apparently the bells had not been 
broken up and New York City had to appeal to Congre$s 
ta recover them, lest they be sold as surplus war material. 

1788—The Constitution of the United States was rati- 
fed. ‘Following are the provisions of the Constitution, 
and subseyuent Amendments, granting authority under 
which Congress passes and the President administers 


_laws for National defense, procurement of munitions, etc. 


~ Arricie I. Section 8. Par. 1. The Congress shall have 
Fower To * * * provide for the common Defense and 
eneral Welfare of the United States. 


Par. 11. To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Captures on Land 
and Water. 


Par. 12.:To raise and support Armies, but no Appro- 
ptiations cf Money to that Use shall be for a longer Term 
than Twe Years. 


Par 13. To provide and maintain a Navy. 


Par. 14. To make Rules for the Government and Reg- 
viation of the land and naval Forces. 


Per. 15. To provide for calling forth the Militia to 
execute the Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
aad repel Invasions. 


Par. 16. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the Militia, and for governing such Part of 
them as may be employed in the Service of the United 
Siates, reserving to the States respectively, the Appoint- 
ment of the Officers, and the Authority of training the 
Militia according to the discipline prescribed by Congress. 

Section 10. Par 3. No State shall, without the Con- 
sent of Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, keep Troops, 
or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any Agree- 
ment or Compact with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually invaded, or in 
such imminent Danger as will not permit delay. 

Articte II. Section 2. Par. 1. The President shall 
be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into actual Service of the United States. * * * 

Section 3. Par. 1. He (the President) shall from time 
to time give to the Congress Information of the State of 
the Union, and recommend to their Consideration such 
Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient. 

AMENDMENT II. A well regulated Militia, being neces-- 
sary to the securi:y of a free State, the right of the 
people to keep and bear Arms, shall not be infringed. 

AmeEnpDMENT III. No Soldier shall, in time of peace 
be quartered in any house, without the consent of the 
Owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 

_scribed by law. 

1789—Soon after it first met in New York, followi 

the ratification of the Constitution, the First Congress o 





the United States appointed a committee to make a com- 
plete investigation of the Board of War and Ordnance. 

This was the first of the Congressional post-war inves- 
tigations which have followed regularly after every war in 
Sich the United Stans has ever been engaged. 

The committee reported that arms and ammunition 
were deposited in eight places—Providence, Rhode Is- 
land; Spri assachusetts; Mohawk River and 
West Point, New York ; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; New 
London, Connecticut ; Manchester, Virginia, ::nd Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. The arsenals at Springfield, West 
Point and Philadelphia were characterized as important, 
the other places being places for the temporary accom- 
modation of stores. 

1794—President Washington was authorized by Con- 


“gress to procure 350 cannon and 250 tons of cannon shot 


for the defense of the harbors from Maine to Georgia. 
In April of this year Congress appropriated $50,000 
for the establishment of four arsenals. Springfield, Mass., 


and Harper’s Ferry, Va. (now W. Va.), were designated 
as the location of two of them. 


1798—In May of this year Congress appropriated $800,- 
000 for the procurement of mastioas and $100,000 addi- 
tional for hiring or building foundries for casting cannon. 

During this period Congress experimented with the 
a otganization of me eee = = = 
the Treasury Department le a oo e War 
Department. Later the office of Purveyor of Sees 
was established in the Treasury for the purchase of all 
government supplies. Later this was changed, so far as 
the procurement of munitions were concerned, and the 
War Department was charged with that responsibility. 

1812—-Conditions were easier for the new blic 
than they had been for the eariy Confederation of States. 
So far as arms and ammunition for the War of 1812 
were concerned the United States was reasonably well 
cared for. 

The Government was making much of its heavy ord- 
nance and the various Indian wars following the Revolu- 
tion had kept the powder makers fairly busy. 

The Navy Department had been organized in 1798 and 
had been through the campaign against the pirates off the 
coast of Algiers. With the experiences of the Revolution 
behind them the manufacturers of rifles and guns had 
continued to improve their product. The war which 
began in 1812 and ended in 1914 saw similar improve- 
ment in American powder. 


In 1800 Pierre S. du Pont de Nemours, who had be- 
come an intimate of Thomas Jefferson’s in Paris while 
the latter was American there, came to 
America as a refugee. After trying to develop land and 
to start a French-American -ship service, Pierre 
du Pont and his son E. I. du Pont, began, in 1803, the 
manufacture of powder, the son having studied chem- 
istry in France. . 

Together with other powder manufacturers, the du 


Pont Company sold to the Government, and at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812 began receiving large 
orders from both the Army and the Navy. At that period 


the Government furnished the saltpeter and paid the pow- 

der manufacturers. 
1820—Congress conducted an investigation into the 
Continued on page 28 
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“New Deal” Action On 


Munitions Question 


Ow May 18, 1934, Presidetit Roose- 
velt sent the following message to the et) » approving 
the munitions investigation (see Eo and calling 
attention to the fact that the tr or tend con- 
trol of the shipment of arms, megetlallt in 1925 had not 
been ratified by the Senate: 


The President's Message to the Senate 


! HAVE been gratified to learn — 
rsuant to a Resolution of the Senate, a Committee has 
ae appointed to investigate the problems incident to the 
private manufacture of arms and munitions of war and 
the international traffic therein. I earnestly recommend 
that this Committee receive the generous support of the 
Senate in order that it may be enabled to pursue the in- 
tem with which it is —— High i a degree " 
thoroughness commensurate wi importance o 
the questions at issue. The Executive Departments of the 
Government will be charged to e with the Com- 
mittee to the fullest extent in furnishing it with any in- 
formation in their possession which it may desire to re- 
ceive, and their views upon the adequacy or inadequacy 
of existing legislation and of the wena to which the 
United States is a for the regulation and control of 

the manufacture of and traffic in arms. 

The private and uncontrolled manufacture of arms and 
munitions and the traffic therein has become a serious 
source of international discord and strife. It is not pos- 
sible, however, effectively to control such an evil by the 
isolated action of any one country. The enlightened 
opinion of the world has long realized that oa is a field 
in which international action is necessary bain: one 
tion of the Convention for the Superriawn of the 
national Trade in Arms and Ammunition and in Im- 
plements of War, signed at Geneva, June 17, 1925, was 
an important step in the right direction. That Convention 
is still before the Senate. I hope that the Senate may find 
it possible to give its advice and consent to its ratification. 
The ratification of that Convention by this Government, 
which has been too long delayed, w be a concrete in- 
ee nee ok Cn See geaie es meee 
their contribution toward the suppression of abuses which 
may have disastrous results for the entire world if they 
are permitted to continue unchecked. 

aun earnest hope that the representatives of the 

ee ot ee merece Oe 
be able able to agree upon a Convention 
for the supervision and control of the traffic in arms saloch 
more far than those which were embodied in the 
Convention of 1925. Some suitable international organi- 
~ zation must and wi!l take such action. is peng of 
many countries are being taxed to the point of poverty 
_ and starvation in order to enable governments to engage 
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in a mad race in armament which, if permitted to con- 
tinue, may well result in war. This grave menace to the 
peace of the world is due in no small measure to the 
uncontrolled activities of the manufacturers and mer- 
chants of engines of destruction, and it must be met by the 
rg action of the peoples of all nations—See 13, 
p 


The Senate Ratifies the Trade in Arms Treaty 


Ow June 15, 1934, the Senate, with- 
out a record vote, ratified the Trade in Arms Treaty, with 
two reservations, one providing that the ratification by 
the United States should not take effect until the treaty 
has been ratified, by Belgium, the British Empire, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Ja Sweden and 
Russia and the other offered by Senator William H. King, 
Utah, D., providing that adherence to the treaty should 
not be construed as “denying any right or sovereignty 
which the Kingdom of Persia ma ve in or to the 
Persian Gulf or the waters thereof.” 

So far the following ratifications by other governments 
have been announced: 

(1) Belgium: to the ses iteai na tke te ele ot 
the Convention apply in the: United States of America, 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland ; (2) British Em- 
pire: does not bind India or any British Dominion which 
is a separate Member of the League of Nations and does 
- pices song? sign or adhere to the Convention. More- 

t Britain’s ratification will not become effective 
until the re are made by ee Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, Italy, Japan, Spain, Sweden 
and United States of pile (3) The ratification by 
fe oe ty Beane Cee on ratifications o 
the ention um, aval 
Sweden and the United States of America ha’ eee 
effective in acordance with Article 41 of the 
(4) Sweden: Subject to the condition that this ratification 
will only take effect when the other producing States shall 
have ratified the Convention. 


What the Treaty Provides 


Tur Treaty for the international con- 
trol in trade in arms was negotiated and concluded at 
Geneva, May 4 to June 17, 1925. 

The American delegation was composed of the late 
United States Senator Theodore Burton of Ohio, chair- 
man; Hugh Gibson, vice-chairman; Admiral Andrew T. 
Long, U.S.N.; Allen W. Dulles and Brigadier General 
Colden L’H. Ruggles. 

oat nee eae resto So State on December * 
1 enator Burton gave explanation 
the provisions of the thaty andi patton Slat wae 
American delegation : 



















































Scope of the Convention 

“(1) In Articles 1 to 5 of the. Convention provision is 
made for the supervision of che international trade in 
arms, munitions and implements of war with a view to 
keeping such trade within the proper channels. This 
control of the trade is to be exercised by each sovereign 
state within its own territory according to its own laws 
enacted or to be enacted to make the Convention effective. 

“(2) A system of publicity is provided for the interna- 
tional trade in the implements of war comprised in Cate- 
gories One and Two, that is,—arms exclusively designed 
for war and those susceptible of use both in war and fof 
peaceful purposes. Provision is also made for publicity 
for the trade in aircraft and aircraft engines and for pub- 
licity of the most detailed character in connection with the 
sale or transfer of any vessel of war. 

“(3) Provision is made for special control with regard 
to the shipment to, and the disposition of arms within, 
certain areas of the world where, experience hes shown, 
there is particular need for close supervision of the arms 
traffic. These areas include Central Africa and the terri- 
tory formerly a part of the Ottoman Empire but now 
detached from Turkey as defined in Article 12 of the 
Convention. 

American Interests Involved 


“(1) The United States has for some time given full 
publicity to the statistics of its foreign trade, including 
publicity of its trade in war material. The American 
Delegation therefore felt that it would be according to 
American traditions of publicity and frankness to agree 
to continue such publicity and that it would be in our in- 
terest that other countries should likewise make public 
their trade in arms. 

“(2) The method of supervision provided for in the 
Convention for the trade in arms is adapted to meet the 
special conditions existing in the United States. In partic- 
ular it should be noted that the forms now used for ex- 
port declarations are specifically recognized in the Con- 
vention and it is provided that these forms may, under 
certain safeguards, be employed to secure the requisite 
control and publicity. Thus the necessity for the creation 
of elaborate boards of control for the issuing of licenses 
in individual cases of shipments of arms is obviated. 

“(3) The Convention does not provide for the control 
of the international trade in arms by any international 
body. Each country is to exercise its control within its 
own jurisdiction snd according to its own laws, without 
dictation, advice or interference by any international com- 
mission. 

“(4) In connection with the provision for the enforce- 
ment of a strict control of the arm trade within certain 
areas of Africa and Asia, the American Delegation, while 
recognizing the reasons for such a control anc agreeing 
that shipments from the United States to the areas in 
question should be under strict supervision as far as their 
clearance from the United States was concerned, p 
and secured the insertion in the Convention, in Article 27, 
of a provision that would relieve the United States from 
any responsibility with respect to the application of this 
régime in territorial or maritime zones beyond the juris- 
diction of the United States. 


“(5) The present Convention, superseding as it would 
the applicable provisions of the Brussels Act of 1890 and 
the unratified Saint Germain Convention, heips to clarify 
the situation and defires the conditions under which arms 
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shipments from this country may properly be permitted. 
Its provisions would in no way conflict with the control 
which, may now be exercised with respect to the export 
of arms to certain countries under existing provisions of 
American law. 
Conclusions 
“The delegates at the Conference impressed upon the 
American Delegation their view that any international 
convention for the control of the trade in arms would 
be ineffective unless adhered to by the United States, one 
of the important arms producing powers. With a view 
to facilitating American adherence, the Conference did 
not press for the inclusion of any provision for the super- 
vision or control of the arms trade by an international 
commission, recognizing that such control would be inac- 
ceptable to this Government. Further, the various pro- 
posals advanced from time to time by the American Dele- 
gation received the full and oe ee of 
the Conference and in every case where Am 
ples and interests were involved, solution which the wr 
can Delegation considered acceptable were adopted. The 
American Delegation desire to record their recognition of 
this attitude and, in submitting this treaty, to state that in 
their opinion the success or failure of the entire Conven- 
tion will be in no sr. all measure dependent upon the atti- 
tude assumed by the American Government in the matter. 
“While registering this view, the American Delegation 
would point out that in their opinion the adherence of all 
the important arms-producing powers, and not only that 
of the United States, is essential to the realization of the 
objects of the Convention. For the United States to ratify 
and to make the Convention effective prior to the ratifi- 
cation by other arms-producing powers would only result 
in placing a premium upon non-ratification by certain 
producing powers, since they would then be free to sell 
arms to other powers without control and without pub- 
licity. If, therefore, the Convention meets with the ap- 
proval of the Senate, and if the legislation which will be 
necesary to make it effective in the United States is as- 
sured, the delegates of the United States consider that 
the deposit of ratifications on the part of the United States 
should be conditioned upon the deposit of ratifications 
by other great producing powers of the world. The Ameri- 
can Delegation would not of course suggest any delay in 
the submission of the Convention to the Senate or its con- 
sideration by that body, but considers that in the event of 
Senatorial approval the deposit of ratifications, which 
would make the Convention binding upon the United 
States if thirteen other Powers deposit ratifications, should 
only take place when among the ratifying powers are 
included the other principal arms producing States. 


“The American Delegation appreciates that the present 
Convention does not provide for any restriction 
in the volume of the trade in arms, although the control of 
this trade should indirectly result in such restriction 
through the reduction of the illicit traffic in war material. 
It is felt, however, that pending the realization of a definite 
disarmament program it would be futile, and possibly 
harmful, as indicated above, to attempt the arbitrary re- 
een ye re eee a: Wer emer which would place 
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Classification of Munitions 


Plants in Various 


State-owned State-subsidized Private 
rE ‘ Country Plants Plants Planis 
ountries See eh ied Ra 
Netherlands ..military ar- § 2 arms & 
senals amm, 


New Zealand .. 1 small arms 


State-owned State-subsidizsed Private & amm. firm 
Plants Plants Plants 


-— | |  m_—ael ehlUcrreel Tr! eSEemom «CS 


-. 1 repair plant none 
none oe 


amm. plants 
1 dockyard “ 


1 army arsenal . plants i particulars particulars 
not given not given 
2 


(details not 
available) 


1 shipyard 
ve Switzerland ... 


South Africa.. 
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80 atms & 
amm. firms 

21 aircraft 
firms 


5 


P 
6 naval artil- 2 
a ae 6 engine firms 
4 naval con- 
struction 
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particulars 
not given 


a 


Table taken from Foreign Policy Reports, August 16, 1933. 
*Manufacture limited by treaties of peace. 


*Factory operated by a British aviation company under supervi- _ 
sion of state. 


“Factory engaged primarily in repairs. 
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A Special Senate Committee 
Investigates the Munitions 


Industries 


Ow March 12, 1934, Senator Gerald 
P. Nye, North Dakota, Republican, and Senator Arthur 


H. Vandenberg, Michigan, Repyblican, joined in offering~ 


a resolution for the appointment of a special committee 
of the Senate to investigate the manufacture and sale of 
munitions of war. The resolution was referred, first to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which reported it, 
amended, on March 19_ It was then referred to the Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control of Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate (since it called for an appropriation out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate) and reported by that 
committee on April 2, On April 12 it was passed. 


The full text of the Nye-Vandenberg resolution (Sen- 
=te Resolution 206, 73d Congress, 2d session) follows: 

Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is an 
inevitable factor in considerations involving the mainten- 
ance of the national defense; and 


Whereas the influence of the commercial motive is one 
of the inevitable factors often believed to stimulate and 
sustain wars: and 


Whereas the Seventy-first Congress, by Public Resolu- 
tion Numbered 98, approved June 27, 1930, responding to 
the long-standing demands of American war veterans 
speaking through the American Legion for legislation “to 
take the profit out of war,” created a War Policies Com- 
mission which reported recommendations on December 7, 
1931, and on March 7, 1932, to decommercialize war and 
to equalize the burdens thereof ; and 


Whereas these recommendations never have been trans- 
lated into the statutes: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That a special committee of the Senate shall 
be appointed by the Vice President to consist of seven 
Senators, and that said committee be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed— 


(a) To investigate the activities of individuals, firms, 
associations, and of corporations and all other agencies 
in the United States engaged in the manufacture, sale, 
distribution, import, or export of arms, munitions, or 
other implements of war; the nature of the industrial and 
comercial organizations engaged in the manufacture of 
or traffic in arms, munitions, or other implements of war; 
the methods used in promoting or effecting the sale of 
arms, munitions, or other implements of war; the quan- 
tities of arms, munitions, or other implements of war 
imported into the United States and the countries of origin 
thereof, and the quantities exported from the United 
States and the countries of destination thereof ; ; and 


(b) To investigate and report upon the adequacy or 
inadequacy of existing legislation, and of the treaties to 
which the United States is a party, for the regulation and 
control of the manufacture of and traffic in arms, muni: 
tions, or other implements of war within the United States, 
and of the traffic therein between the United States and 
other countries; and 


(c) To review the findings of the War Policies Com- 
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mission and to recommend such specific legislation as may 
be deemed desirable to accomplish the purposes set forth 
in Fase findings and in the preamble to this resolution; 
an 

(d) To inquire into the desirability of creating a Gov- 
ernment monopoly in respect to the manufacture of arma- 
ments and munitions and other implements of war, and 
to submit recommendations thereon. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee or 
any subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places during the sessions 
and recesses of the Congress until the final report is sub- 
mitted, to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimony, and to make such expenditures, as it 
deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $15,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 

Following the adoption of the Nye-Vandenberg Reso- 
lution, a speciai com nittee of the Senate was appointed, 
the members of which are: 

Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota, Republican, Chairman. 

Walter F. George, Ga., Bennett Champ Clark, Mo., 
Homer T. Bone, Wash., James P. Pope, Idaho, Democrats, 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Mich., and W. Warren Bar- 
bour, N. J., Republicans, 

After organizing, the committee began its open hear- 
ings on September 1, 1934, continuing them almost daily 
until September 21, when it took a recess to meet again 
at the call of the chairman, tentatively early in December. 

During its sessions the committee heard officials and 
representatives of eight organizations: 

The Electric Boat Company, the Driggs Ordnance and 
Engineering Company, the American Armaments Cor- 
poration, the Curtiss-Wright Corporation, the United 
Aircraft and Transportation Corporation, Federal Labora- 
tories, United States Ordnance Engineers and the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours Co 


vW 


Munitions Industries in the United States 


Tue following list includes all classes 
of makers of arms, ammunition and warcraft, some im- 
portant and others unimportant in the present munitions 
investigation, 
GovERNMENT OwNnep Munitions PLANTS. 


The U. S. Army. 

Maintains arsenals and armories for the manufacture 
of ordnance at Springfield, Mass.; Watertown, Mass.; 
Watervliet, N. Y.; Picatinny (Dover), N. J.; Frankfort 
(Philadelphia) Pa., and Rock Island, Ill. 
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The U. S. Navy. 

Maintains navy yards for the construction and repair 
of naval vessels at Portsmouth, N. H.; Boston, Mass.; 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 
Charleston, S. C.; Puget Sound, Wash.; Mare ‘Island, 
Calif.; and Washington, D. C. 

The navy yard at Washington, D. C., is the only one 
at which guns are made. 

Testing and proving ground for ordnance are main- 
tained by the navy at Dahlgren and India Head, Md., 
near Washington, D. C. 


PrivATELY OWNED PLANTS 


Explosives and Gunpowder 

F. i, du Pont de Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Western Powder Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Il. 

King Powder Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Moore, du Val and Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Note: These are the larger manufacturers of commer- 
cial and military explosives, the former for use in minin; 
engineering and general blasting work, the latter for oY 
nance and bombing work by the armed forces. Also 
manufacturers of shotgun and other sporting powders. 


Naval Ship Construction and Repair 

Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
(Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Co. Plants at Fore River, 
Mass. ; Baltimore, Md.; Wilmington, Del., and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ) 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., New- 
port News, Va. 

New York Shiptuilding Co., Camden, N. J. 

Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 

Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn. 

Federal Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., Kearny, N. J. 

United Drydocks, Inc., New York. 

Note: These are established shipyards for the construc- 
tion and repair of merchant and naval vessels for domestic 
and foreign account. 


Airplanes and Aeronautical Products 

Curtiss-Wright Corporation, New York. 

Stinson Aircraft Corporation, Wayne, Mich. 

United Aircraft and Transport Corporation, New York. 

General Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York. (Subsidiary of General Motors gatas: 

Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Mich. 

Bellanca Aircraft Corporation, New Castle, Del. 

Waco Aircraft Co., Troy, O. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Note: These are the princi ies, several of 
them having important subsidiaries, w manufacture 
practically all of the airplanes and pic products in 
the United States. 


Firearms and Ammunition ae 
Colt’s Patent Firearms Co., Hartford, Conn. (makers 


of roe machine guns, rifles, etc.; also washing ma- 
chines and other purely commercial products). 


Remi Arms, Bridgeport, Conn. ( 
military Sani and various other commercial pea ne oy ) 
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Winchester Arms Co., owned by Western 
Cartridge Co. lie of firearms and amraunition for 
sporting and military purposes). 

Savage Arms Corporation, New York (makers of 
cartridges, rifles, pistols, washing machines, etc.). 

Auto Ordnance Co., New York. (holding company of 
patents on Thompson submachine gun.) - 

Driggs Ordnance and Co., New York 
(makers of light artillery, naval ordnance, special ammu- 
nition). 

Smith and Wesson, Springfield, Mass. (makers of re- 
volvers and pistols). 

Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, Fitchburg, Mass. 
(makers of small arms for sporting use, eres etc.). 

Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Conn. (makers of 
rifles and shotguns). 


Shells, Cartridges and Ammunition 

Western Cartridge Co., East Alton, Ill. (owns Winch- 
ester Arms Co., Equitable Powder Manufacturing Co., 
payptian Powder Co. and Western Powder Manufactur- 
ing Co.) 

Federal Cartridge Corporation, M lis, Minn.; 
King Powder Co., Cincinnati, O.; Peters ¢ rtridge Co., 
Kings Mills, O.; Hoffman and Bryan, Findlay, O. 

Note: These firms manufacture various types of shells 
and torpedoes. 


- 


Glossary of Armament Terms 
As Defined in Treaty for Arms Trade Control 


Category I. Arms, ammunition and implements of war ex- 

clusively designed for land, sea or aerial warfare 

A—Arms, ammunition and implements exclusively de- 
signed and intended for land, sea or aerial warfare, which 
are or shall be comprised in the armament of the armed 
forces of any State, or which, if they have been but are 
no longer comprised in such armament, are capable of 
military to the exclusion of any. other use, except such 
arms, ammunition and implements which, though included 
in the above definition, are covered by other Categories. 

Such arms, ammunition and implements are comprised 
in the following twelve headings: 

1. Rifles, muskets, carbines. 

2. (a) Machine-guns, automatic rifles and machine- 
pistols of all calibres; 

(b) Mountings for machine-guns; 

(c) Interrupter gears. 

3. Projectiles and ammunition for the arms enumerated 
in Nos. i and 2 above. 


4. Gwn-sighting apparatus including aerial gun-sights ‘ 


~~ ey ne and fire-control apparatus. 


‘(a) Cannon, long or short, and howitzers, of a 
oe). ree (15 em.); 


(b) Cannon, long or short, and howitzers, of a calibre 
of 5.9 inches (15 cm.) or above; 


(c) Mortars of all kinds; 
ana Gun carriages, mountings, recuperators, accessories 


or mountings. 
Continued om page 288 
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Ture may be doubt as to the degree 
but there is certainty that the profits of 
preparation for war and the profits of 
war itself constitute the most serious 
challenge to the peace of the world. 


Should Governments Exercise Direct Control of 


Munitions Industries? 


Hon. Gerald P. Nye 


That war and preparation for it does U. S. Senator, N. Dak., Republican ment. Today tha 


Arguments Favoring 


times before. What manner of civiliza- 
tion is this, anyway? 

Coming out of the World War with 
high resolves we were bent upon ac- 
complishing large measure of disarma- 
t effort has been 


pay profits to some few is no longer Cheirman, Munitions Investigating Committee Counted a flat failure. World travelers 


denied. The World War created thou- 

sands of new American millionaires, 

and moved some millionaires into the neighborhood of the 
billonaire class. The magnitude of the World War 
profits of some corporations can properly be called un- 
godly. Assuredly, there is profit in war. 

There is coming forth now large evidence revealing 
how profitable is this worldwide business of whipping up 
froths of hatred, suspicion and fear between peoples suc 
as occasion larger and ever larger programs of prepara- 
tion for war. 

Perhaps one would not object to the mere fact that men 
profited from an industry whose gain depended upon 
ability to keep nations frightened of one another were it 
not for the fact that this fright and preparation for war 
invariably leads to disaster for millions of people and 
SS disaster such as came to visit us during the 

orld War and became a visitor we are not yet rid of by 
a long way. It has always lead, as it will of certainty 
continue to lead, to more war, to more millions of deaths, 
to losses of limbs, lungs and minds, and to more debt for 
generations yet unborn to bear. 


Our present day ought need no reminder of what dis- 
aster comes with and follows war. There is hardly a 
community in America without its aching hearts because 
of deaths upon the battlefields and in hospitals; not a 
neighborhood free from its every day’s reminders of what 
war did to limbs, bodies and minds; not a home but is 
aware of the tremendous debt and economic wreckage 
blocking the path of progress to this day. None today 
need be ia ignorance of what war leaves in its wake. 


Though the “pe of war is near to all of us, and 
to all the world, there is little evidence that there is knowl- 
edge of its consequences. We are but 15 years removed 
from the immediate demands and costs of war, we are 
living in years that find the world crushed by debt, but 
all the world feels itself near to more war with few, in- 
deed, wanting Se Cn ee ee 
every nation practi pt as a result of it, 

nations find it possible to spend seven billion dotiars a 
year getting ready for more war! Only 15 years removed 
from that day of Armistice, culminating a war to end 
war, when we surveyed its terrors, lifted our faces and 
hands to heaven and swore, “never again shall this hap- 
pen!” Yet here today is this world spending in prepara- 
tion for another war more than was ever spent in peace 


come with their findings of dread and 

dislike of the thought of more war but 
resignation to it everywhere. Certainly this is not a 
natural state of affairs. What is behind, what is moving 
the world mind in these hours? I wonder if this fear of 
more war and preparation for it is what President Roose- 
velt once declared to be “an apprehensive habit of mind?” 
Or did Lord Cecil put his on the whole or greater 
part of the trouble when he declared: 


“There is a very sinister feature to all the disarmament 
discussions. I refer to the tremendous power wielded 
against all the proposals by armament firms.” 

In light of the known reactions of some of our Amer- 
icin representatives to disarmament discussions, I think it 
altogether fair to repeat that the profits of war and prepa- 
ration for it constitute the most serious challenge to world 
peace, and to say that the removal of the element of profit 
trom war would materially remove the danger of more 
war. My conviction is that if there was not the urge for 
profit from the sale of instruments of war this mad com- 
petition which the world experiences now in a military 
way could quickly be made to vanish. 

I believe in an uate national defense. I want my 
country to be adequately prepared to defend itself success- 
fully against any possible foe. No nation on earth is so 
fortunately located as ours from the standpoint of diffi- 
culty if not impossibility of attack. Our shores, 
thousands of miles removed from possible foes, should 
make our national defense quite simple. Then why are we 
found today spending more money for so-called national 
defense each year than is a 
earth? Answer: there is id profit for some in na- 
tional defense. The munitions makers like it. Besides it 
cnet he eee eee to othe See 
on pretext ending themselves against America. 
If only we could accomplish military that are 
strictly programs of national defense, if only nations 
would confine themselves to defense and leave ee 
tions for attack alone, what a blessing it would be and 
how much nearer we would be to that hour when the 
military would be quite nothing more than an emergency 
police power. 

We hear it said, too, that it is nice to contemplate the 
kind of defense program that would have us in 
war only in our own waters and upon our own land, but 

Pro continued om page 268 
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Should Government Exercise Direct Control ° of 


Munitions “Industries ? 


Arguments Opposing 


Every big organization like the du Pont 
Company, operating under fairly con- 
sistent policies over a long period of 
time, will be found, no less than an 
individual, to have developed a certain 
distinctive character of its own. And 
this character, just as in the case of the 
individua?, is to be judged not by iso- 
lated acts or expressions but by the 
general course of its conduct over a long period. 

There is no thought whatever of contending that the 
du Pont Company is infallible, or that it has never done 
anything wrong. Inevitably, in the active conduct of 
affairs so intricate and extensive and long continued as 
have come to be embodied under its name and 
ment, and with the company’s decisions made and its 
responsibilities carried out by a large number of quite 
human individuals, some mistakes must have been made 
and some things must have been done which could not be 
approved in any subsequent light of deliberate and dis- 
passionate re-examination. 

On that account, but even more from the constant perils 
of misunderstood fragments of information, the du Pont 
Company must always be to some extent at the mercy of 
myopic critics, including those who are hone:tly misled 
by too narrow a view of the facts as well as some who 
for their own purposes may deliberately garble the evi- 
dence, Fortunately, the company is not Tcawesaliive; 
it has already survived many headlines. 

We have of course taken the broader and longer view 
of acts and decisions of major importance and of basic 
policies consistently adhered to over long periods of time. 
On that basis, every stockholder who receives a dividend 
from his investment in this company, and every employe 
who accepts a pay check for his efforts in its behalf, can 
do so in the es geome = cn, oe charges of 
conspiracy against the peace o ind which are cur- 
rently Saleal made against the munitions makers. of the 
world have no foundation whatever in the activities of his 
company ; and second, that the most searching examination 
of the long course of his company’s dealings with the 
Government of the United States will show those i 
to have been characterized by absolutely undeviating loyal- 
ty and by a somewhat exceptional degree of liberality in 
macters of dollars and cents. 

In the sixteen years since the close of the World 
War, a vast amount of earnest thought and devoted 
effort has been concentrated upon the great purpose of 
seeking to save humanity from the recurrence of any 
such supreme disaster. No normal person can fail of 
the most ent with this purpose; and no 
thought or ication in this statement is meant to dis- 


parage it, or to militate in any way against the full chances 
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E. |. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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of its accomplishment. On the con- 
trary, so far as the du Pont Company 
is concerned, not only the strong natural 
sympathies of its r-anagement but also 
the plain business -nterests of the com- 
pany, lie overwhelmingly in the direc- 
tion of the continued maintenance of 
world peace. 

4 i In any such movement, however, 
there is a certain danger of loss of balance in the emotions 
inevitably engendered. In the present case, this loss of 
balanc- is now manifest in certain extra of sweep- 
ing and indiscriminate condemnation of all who have had 
a — ne rok — immediate implements and 
materials of war. In S$, Magazine articles, newspaper 
comment and public discussion, the denunciation of muni- 
tions makers has swelled into a chorus of considerable 
violence and volume. A common device has been to recite 
certain shocking charges which are against the 
manufacturers of heavy ordnance, particularly in Europe, 
with appropriate comment upon the enormity of such 
offenses, and then to add that in our own country the du 
Pont Company is also a manufacturer of munitions, with 
some comment wu the enormous scale of its activities 
during the World War. And thus, by innuendo, the du 
Pont Company is left accused of all the crimes agai 
humanity which are attributed to the various manufac- 
turers of munitions throughout the world. 

The du Pont Com employs no munitions lobbyists, 
at home or abroad, A) has no in any such employ- 
ment. It makes no effort to public sentiment to its 
own ends—unless this sort of straightforward i 
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Nye, Cont'd 


you never know when you're going to have to send the 
army and navy away from home to defend the flag. Poor 
old flag, glorious thing that you are, what crimes are 
committed in your name. For example, it is suggested 
that France and Germany might go to war again. One 
or the other or both would buy supplies in the United 
States and be delivered in ships carrying the American 
flag ; an enemy ship would find the cargo of supplies going 
to their foe and sink it, then we would have to go to the 
defense of our rights upon the high seas, our honor, our 
flag. Or, the property of Americans abroad might be 
jeopardized and would be entitled to American protec- 
tion, as in Nicaragua for example. 


These are grave problems, at least we permit them to 
seem grave. But are we helpless? Why don’t we first of 
all declare a national policy that insists upon Americans 
losing all right to protection abroad except from the land 
in which they make their investment? Why not quit fol- 
lowing the American investor’s dollar to all ends of the 
world with our army, navy, and marines and the American 
flag? As to the danger of our being drawn into war by 
having our shipping attacked, why not write law in keep- 
ing with - bill already introduced in Congress which 
merely declares it shall be illegal for the American flag 
to be flown upon any cargo destined for a country engaged 
in war? We would simply say to nations at war, “yes, 
we'll sell you what you want, but we’re on the cash and 
carry plan now and you'll have to take the chance of get- 
ting the goods you buy where you want them.” 


Why don’t we reach out and stop this damnable game? 
To stop it we need but to remove the chance for men to 
make profit, at least great profit, from these programs of 
preparing for war and then waging war. 

Is there profit in preparing for and waging war? [ 
think no one doubts that there is. But lest there be an 
uncertain mind listening to my argument let me recite a 
comparison of peace time and war time profits of certain 
American industries. Comparing the annual average profit 
of certain corporations through four years of peace before 
the war with the average profit during the four years of 
war we have the following very interesting record: 

Atlas Powder Co. profits grew from $485,000 to $2,- 
374,000. 

Hercules Powder Co. profits increased six million an- 
nually. 

General Motors profits jumped from $6,954,000 to $21,- 
700,000. 

oe ag Copper moved its profit upward by $24,- 
U. S. Steel profits grey from $105,331,000 to $239,- 
653,000. 

The war kited profits for Bethlehem from psace-time 
average of $6,840,000 to $49,427,000, 

And here are figures showing the gains for the poor 
du Ponts. Moody’s Analysis of Investments reveals that 
du Ponts average peace-time profit grew from $6,092,000 
to an average of $58,076,000 aa the four war years. 

Profit there is, indeed, in this business of preparing for 
war, providing for the profiteers’ kind of national defense, 
and in waging war. Naturally, the Senate investigation is 





looked. upon by me as being all-important. For the first 
time in ahery, a genuine study of the munitions industry 
is undertaken. I am proud that my country should be the 
first to undertake : ch a study with a view to devising 
ways of curbing an industry alleged to be largely respon- 
pose difficulties which jeopardize the peace of the 
wor! 

Before there can be determination of ways to meet the 
problems confronting our own country and the world, 
there must be knowledge of facts. As Chairman of the 
Committee seeking after the facts, I could not well under- 
take now to say what facts the hearings may develop. | 
can only repeat the questions often asked to which it is 
my hope the committee will accomplish intelligent answers 
through its work. Some of those questions are: 

1. How large a part of the American taxpayer’s dollar 
gets to the munitions maker? 

2. Are munitions makers of this country responsible 
in any degree for the continued strife in South America? 

3. Who owns our munitions plants? Do our banking 
interests profit from the munitions industry? 

4. How many agents are employed by the industry to 
do as Shearer did back in the good old disarmament days? 
Do the munitions makers play any part in® these peace 
conferences ? 

a ; What has been the influence fighting arms embar- 
goes? 

6. What do the munitions makers know about the 
propaganda behind the moves for larger appropriations 
for national defense? 

7. To what extent is the commercial motive involved 
in national defense programs? 

8. What are the profits of munitions makers in peace 
and war times? 


9. Is there any y _sclathansaip between the munitions 
makers of America and Europe? 


A thorough and sweeping investigation of the entire 
subject is assured. Months may be required in its com- 
pletion. The study seems right now to find the attention 
of all the world focussed upon it, because the questions 
to be answered are questions which all the weiaid bese been 
asking for years. With facts known, whatever they may 
be, it is my hope and ion that there will have been 
sufficient etateuian gained to further acco ent 
of the kind of program I believe necessary if world 


is to avoid unged into another terrible Oc 
that can accom in the end only what the last war 
accomplished. program might well include: 


lst. The establishment of a Peace Department on a 
par with the War and Navy Departments of our govern- 
ment. If = is esau oo spend millions in anticipation of 
war it equally good for the same government 
to spend like millions in the cause of a continued peace. 

2nd. Either make the manufacture of the primary 
items entering into the conduct of war or preparation for 
it an outright government monopoly, or devise, if possible, 
the machinery that will give government direct regulation 
over the munition industry. 

3rd. Enact legislation making it illegal for the Amer- 
Pre continued on page 270 
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sent by the president to all departments of the company, 
suggesting that the association of du Pont employes with 
any organization urging preparedness would be “of doubt- 
ful propriety” and requesting “that no one connected with 
the Company become identified in any way with this 
movement.” This policy was, and has ever since been, 
consistently adhered to by the company itself. 


It must be borne in mind that the du Pont Company as 
an explosives manufacturer and the du Pont Company as 
a munitions manufacturer are two very different things. 
A common misapprehension makes it necessary at this 
point to emphasize the radical cistinction between com- 
mercial and military explosives. In a recent magazine 
article, for example, we find dynamite referred to as the 
very symbol of warfare. 

The fact is, of course, that dynamite, which is now the 
du Pont Company’s principal product in the whole rags 
of explosives, is not a war material but belongs essentially 
to peaceful industry, finding its uses in the mining of 
metal ores, in the construction of tunnels, dams, roads and 
bridges, and more recently in the preparatory farm work 
of clearing and draining. With dynamite, in the class of 
commercial explosives, belong blasting powder, used in 
coal mining and in quarrying, where the shatter‘ng effect 
of dynamite is objectionable, and of course also the nitro- 
glycerin used in “shooting” oil wells, and the caps, fuses, 
and other accessories required for use with these several 
types of industrial explosives. . 

Military explosives, on the other hand, include essen- 
tially smokeless powder, used as a p t for small- 
arm and artillery projectiles, and T.N.T., picric acid and 
similar violent explosives used as bursting charges in 
shells, torpedoes and depth bombs, together with the very 
minor quantities of fulminating materials required to de- 
tonate the main explosive charge. Even the more violent 
explosives used as military bursting charges, however, 
have also certain industrial uses; while other forms of 
smokeless powder, different from the military types, are 
of course required for the shotgun shells and metallic 
cartridges used by sportsmen, constituting still another 
subdivision of commercial explosives. 

In the present, and presumably normal, peace-time pro- 

rtions of the du Pont Company’s business, as measured 

total sales over the past ten years, commercial explo- 
sives, including industrial explosives and sporting Jee 
ders, have about twelve times the importance of military 
explosives, including military p ts and bursting 
charges. 

The du Pont Company has done nothing, and would do 

ing, to obstruct peace or to foment war. The more 
basic fact is that, disregarding all humanitarian motives, 
and from the very aarrowest viewpoint of financial self- 
interest, the du Pont Company does not want war and has 
vastly more to gain from peace. 

Any di ing analyst who examines impartially into 
the facts of the du Pont Company’s present position must 
shortly convince himself that this s of 
future profits is immeasurably better from a continuance 
and betterment of peaceful international relations than 
from resumption of the slaughter of sixteen years 
ago, with its inevitable sequel of disordered institutions 
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and disrupted industry, and with its possible destruction 
of all law and order. For the unfortunate few whose 
cynicism will not admit any considerations of humanity 
in the motives that govern the policies of large industrial 
organizations, perhaps the following simple statement of 
the coldly financial factors involved will help to make 
clear the truth of this assertion. 

In contrast with its original position as distinctly a gun- 
powder producer, the du Pont Company today is essen- 
tially and chiefly a manufacturer of products having no 
relation to war. Especially in the past sixteen years, it 
has sought and accomplished a comprehensive develop- 
ment of almost the whole range of chemical manufactures. 
Industrial explosives and sporting powders; paints, 
“Duco” and other protective coating materials ; pyroxylin 
cements and solutions ; “Fabrikoid”' and rubberized fab- 
rics; “Pyralin” and other plastics; dyestuffs, and a wide 
range of other organic chemical products ; industrial alco- 
hol and other solvents ; acids, pigments and heavy chem- 
icals ; rayon, “Cellophane” ard allied products ; fixed nitro- 
gen and other products of high-pressure synthesis; elec- 
tro-chemicals, and a great variety of chemical specialties— 
all these go to make up the company’s present business, 
and all these are peace-time products. And these lines 
now tremendously overshadow the du Pont Company’s 
interest in military explosives. 


The total profits earned by the du Pont Company on 
military explosives of all sorts over the past ten years 
have amounted to only about 2 per cent of the company’s 
total manufacturing profits. In other words, from the 
crucial viewpoint of profits, the peace-time products of 
the company now outweigh its military explosives busi- 
ness in the ratio of about fifty to one. 

Moreover, in the more prosperous years of the post- 
War period the earnings on this predominantly peaceful 
business, together with the return from the company’s 
outside investments, in enterprises having no relation to 
war, have been built up to a level somewhat exceeding the 
average yearly profits of the World War. The average 
final yearly net profit, after taxes, for the four War years, 
from 1918 to 1918 inclusive, was somewhat below $59,- 
oo for the von eine teat be 1931 inclusive, 

average exc re approximatel 
$500,000. : 

Certainly, a corporate management must be not only 
reckless of its plain duty to humanity but incredibly stupid 
as well which would be willing to jeopardize a structure 
of this sort for the uncertain prospect of a hectic war 
prosperity ! : 

There is no prospect of extraordinary profits for manu- 
facturers of munitions in any ftiture war in which the 
United States may be ris nyh In 1917 the almost in- 
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ican flag to be used upon shipping carrying cargo to any 
nation engaged in war. 

4th. And most important of all, move to take the 
prospect of profit out of war. This can be done through 
an amendment to our existing revenue laws, an amend- 


ment which would automatically write new rates of in-- 


come taxation with a declaration of war. For my own 
part I would make that amendment provide for a doubling 
of existing rates on all incomes under $10,000 while for 
incomes beyond that figure I would apply a tax rate of 
98%. I think such a move would accomplish amazing 
results as respects united effort to prevent war. With the 
prospect of profit during war gone and with knowledge 
that the larger incomes would be all but confiscated and 
used to support the war, the army of peace-loving, peace- 
urging people would win many recruits. 

Do all these things suggested as 2 program, be as severe 
with income and property as we are with lives in time 
of war, combine these things with common sense as 
respects our national defense and these competitive bully- 
ing games, and we will have established in America an 
example that the rest of the world cannot ignore. More, 
we will have moved a long, long way in the direction of 
lasting peace by wiping out the greater causes of war.— 
Exiracts, see 1, p. 288. 


by Hon. William E. Borah 
U. S. Senator, Idaho, Republican 


So long as the munition manufactur- 
ers exercise the influence which they now wield with gov- 
ernments we shall make little progress in reducing arma- 
ments or holding navies down to a reasonable program. 
It is well known that one of the great contributing causes 
to the World War was the naval race between Great 
Britain and Germany. But the naval building program of 
itself, in my opinion, did not so much contribute to the 
estrangement and the ill feeling between Great Britain and 
Germany as did the propaganda, sordid and vicious, waich 
wes constantly in those days disseminated by the munition 
manufacturers. They carried on with ability and persis- 
tency a campaign of misrepresentation. 

It is now known that many of the reports which went 
to Germany as to what Great Britain was doing with 
reference to preparation for war and which went to ‘to Great 
Britain as to what Germany was doing with reference to 
th: building up of her navy and her preparation for war 
constituted false propaganda, issued and disseminated by 
the great munition manufacturers of Europe. They were 
seeking a market for their instruments of murder and that 
market was war. Those men then, as they do today, held 
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positions of great prestige and influence, and they were 
often successful, as I believe they are at this time, in 
inducing public men and statesmen to accept as facts the 
baseless statements of their false p ‘When one 
turns back and reads the numerous statements, some of 
them made by public men in England, as to the program 
of Germany and vice versa the program of England, many 
of them are now found to be utterly unfounded. It is also 
true that those which were unfounded and have been 
shown in history to be without support came from those 
who were interested in selling munitions to the respective 
nations. 


I read in one of the newspapers a statement coming 
from an admiral of the Japanese Navy which is so eee 
to the statements made prior to the actual breaki 
of the great World War that one is prone to believe t m* ‘t 
had its inspiration in the same source as had those which 
preceded the outbreak of that war. The Japanese admiral 
says: 

“The United States has now restored normal relations 
with Soviet Russia. We naturally think that the restora- 
tion of normal diplomatic relations between them, two 

ood neighbors of Japan, involves a scheme to surround 
ek for some ri itary purpose.” 

In other words, it is now propagandized that the 
recognition of Russia by the United States has as its ulti- 
mate object and purpose the surrounding of Japan for 
military purposes. 

For the past 25 years, at least, every time a big Navy 
bill came before either the House wo the Senate of the 
United States it was invariably accompanied by prop- 
aganda as to the possibility or probability of a war with 
some foreign power, usually with Japan. 

The first disagreement I ever had with President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was when a vessel-building program was 
proposed in the Senate. When I expressed my disap- 
proval of it I was informed that we were upon ype 
of a war with Japan. 


This statement purporting to come from an admiral of 
~ snes Navy, in my opinion, is the result of some 
om Ese as that which emanates from munition 
alan acturers of the world. No sane, thoughtful, 7 


mind knowi about the attitude or disposition 
of the le of the United States would for a moment 
entertain the view that the recognition of the Soviet Gov- 


ernment by the United States had an ulterior 
with reference to Japan or that we in doing so enteriained 
anything in the way of a unpeaceful attitude toward the 
vr of Japan. people of the United States desire 
ing but peace with reference to the great J 
mation, and thee ho Gescniabte the propagiaie Cnt 
we are disposed to formulate our policies and our program 
with a view of attacking Japan must do so not because 
they are tisled, but because they have sordid ltr 
motives such as have characterized the — 
manufacturers eS the money Of of the world cs 
eee 


hing a he pact ine poy foray 
ae a 
de sonar webu done, or whether can 
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tion. On all vital issues of national policy, this country is 
governed by the will of its people. tever uncharitable 
opinions of the motives of corporate management may be 
held by: excited critics, the du Pont Company certainly 
has no illusion of probable extraordinary financial 
reward for the services it would be called upon to render 
if a further war should become necessary for the protec- 
tion of our country. 

Somewhat akin to the charge of desiring war is the 
recently popularized reproach against the profits earned in 
producing its more immediate instrumentalities. This re- 
proach, it appears, is somewhat inconsistently confined to 
the immediate implements and materials of combat, al- 
though scores of the common products of ordinary life 
are now equally indispensable for the destructive activ- 
ities of any army. 

This is not merely the thought, sound and rational 
enough, that the commercial motive may lead to abuses, 
endangering the peace of the world, which must be rigor- 
ously sought out and exposed, and drastically stamped 
out if existent. The current idea goes way beyond that: 
something is found abhorrent in the very fact that the 
bullet which kills a soldier in battle has earned a profit 
for its producer and a profit for the maker of the powder 
that propelled it. Here, manifestly, the approach is emo- 
tional. Brief examination will show that it is also highly 
illogical. 

The essential facts of the matter are plain: First, al- 
though the hope of the eventual abolition of war is cer- 
tainly tenable, and the accomplishment of that hope tre- 
mendously worth striving for, yet, to face present real- 
ities, war still exists as one of the stubborf facts of human 
existence; and no sensibly prudent nation can afford to 
go unarmed in the world today. Second, from the view- 
point of centuries of experience as reflected in the estab- 
lished principles of American industry, no satisfactory 
substitute has yet been discovered for the profit motive 
as a basic, driving force for the most effective and eco- 
nomical production of the necessaries of our individual 
or national existence. 

Among these necessaries of our national existence, un- 
fortunate and orable though it is, military explosives 
must still be included. And one of your company’s his- 
toric functions, now of ively minor importance to its 
own financial welfare, but always sanctioned and ap- 
poor and at times insisted upon by our Government, 

been to re the major part of the country’s re- 
quirements for products of this character. 

At the close of the World War, the du Pont Company 
occupied a unique position. all the important 
products that had been in large and insistent demand over 
that period, it is probable that its own chief product, 
ae Poh was the only one that stood then not 

y at no hi i 
price than that which had prevailed immediately before 
the War. The steeply upward course of costs and prices 
generally during the War, including materials and labor 
and the whole wide range of products of the farm and 
the mine and the factory, is a matter of common knowl- 

It seems worth while, however, definitely to recall 


a few representative figures. 
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We believe the following brief tabulation conservatively 
reflects, in comparison with du Pont powder, the general 
change which took place in the price levels of basic raw 
materials and staple manufactured commodities from the 
immediate pre-War period to the closing year of the War. 
The accuracy of these quotations for all items except the 
last two is vouched for either by Business Week or by 
Commerce and Finance, the figures for some items 
senting June closing prices and for. others the ot 
average: 

June Sher Per-Cent 
918 Change 


1914 
. 2.12 +1 
aeons barrel) 65 $12.00 Tises 
rt ( ew York, Ib.) 4c +125% 
Iron and tect (Sense: composite, ton)., $2288 $9662 +131 
ron ee 
Price Index for ail Commmantities 
U. S. Bureau of Labor, 1926=100).. 674 1290 + 91% 
Index of all Wholesale Prices 

(New York Times Annalist, 1913100) 966 1914 + 98% 
Du Pont Smokeless Cannon Powder 

(Air-dried) 53c 50c —5.7% 
Du Pont Smokeless Small Arms Powder 75c 60c —- 20% 

Tn the whole range of it: foreign associations, sales and 
working arrangements, the du Pont Company has not 
now, and never has had, with respect to any foreign 
government, company or individual, any obligation, con- 
tractual or otherwise, which was inconsistent in any way 
with the most complete discharge of its always strongly 
felt loyalty and special obligation to the Government of 
the United States. 

Through its representatives in foreign countries, the 
du Pont seeks to cultivate every legitimate and 
Propet opportunity for the export sale of its military 
explosives. But as a matter of long-established and in- 
violable company policy, no such sale is ever made in any 
foreign country unless the matter has first been carvassed 
with the prover officials of the United States Government. 
If there is objection, as there sometimes is, the sale is 
simply not made. This policy is traditional with the du 
Pont Company; and in carrying it out no subterfuge is 
sought or tolerated. It may therefore be broadly said in 
answer to the charge of disloyalty in selling powder t 
foreign nations, not only that the company has the general 
sanction of the United States Government for its policy 
of anne i i i 
that in | i 


made without the specific 
Gov i 


The fact is apt to be lost sight of that war is not simply 
a sudden, acute malady of the national life, for which no 
faethacncen: ane fare sree ene Sitacks ia Saas 

it is also a constant peril, against which precautions 
must always be in Over the long years of peace, 

a considerable of specially trained men, consisting 
principally of the officers and technical of the 
Army and Navy, are constantly devoting ves to 
Se goat work, Oa ene Seen 
this national service. far as this work relates to the 
important matter of munitions, it is centered in the Ord- 
nance Department of the United States Army and in the 

Cos continued on page 273 
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be done to mollify the situation, but I do think that, in 
view of the circumstances as they now present themselves 
with reference to the naval-building programs of several 
great nations, it is worth while to stop and consider what 
we can do with reference to controlling the evil, pernicious 
influence of those who will make vast gains in case @ 
disturbance shall occur. A naval-building program means 
that the munition manufacturers will aggravate the situa- 
tion in every conceivable way. 


A short time ago one of the leading statesmen of Great 
Britain, Winston Churchill, declared that Great Britain 
should denounce the London Naval Treaty in order to 
enable Great Britain to build a navy in proportion to her 
needs and in harmony with her desires. 


We are informed by the press that a very strong senti- 
ment now obtains in Great Britain with a view to de- 
nouncing that treaty. The ex-Premier of Great Britain 
said : 

“An understanding on armaments is also remote and 
the present situation will inevitably lead to a competitive 
increase in arms. Agitation in Britain for a more power- 
ful air fleet and a larger number of cruisers is growing in 
momentum and its influence will be felt in the coming 
budget.” 

In the magazine known as Contemporary Japan we 
= an article by a prominent Japanese publicist who 
said : 

“It is for this reason that the present writer wishes to 
state that Japan cannot accept any arrangement at the 
forthcoming conference which seeks to perpetuate the 
present ratio of 5-5-3, the inadequacy of which for pur- 

es of Japan’s national defense he hopes to demonstrate 
in what ‘foilows.” 


A vast amount of material might be gathered and pre- 
sented to disclose that at the present time we seem to be 
enterjng upon a real naval race or a competitive armament 
race instead of making progress toward disarmament. A 
naval race or anything which looks like a naval race is a 
Christmas holiday season for the munition manufacturers. 
They take advantage of that kind of situation to circulate 
just such statements as I quote as to the evil purposes of 
the United States in recognizing Russia, and to circulate 
such statements as are calculated to augment the 
on the part of the respective nations to build armaments 
and to bring about a greater estrangement and a deeper 
feeling of resentment on the part of the respective nations. 


I have reached the conclusion that it would be about as 
absurd to turn the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
ment over to private interests as it is to leave the manu- 
facture and sale of the instrumentalities of warfare in the 
hands of private interests. The influence of these interests 
is so very great that they can directly shape and dominate 
the policy of a nation toward war and away from peace. 
Yes, more, they can shape and dominate the policy with 
reference to budgets for armaments. So long as that is 
true—and it will be true so long as profits are made out 
of war; so long as wat means vast gains, so long as vast 
corporations have the influence which they have, that will 
continue to be true, and the only remedy, in my opinion, 
is for the Government to take control and dominate the 
maufacture and output of armaments, either naval or land. 
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This can be brought _ by the pie maga manufac- 
turing armaments or ing a policy of licensi 
under which the PSeeflneknty | control the senetat-al 
armaments built and when and to whom they might be 
sold. This would involve our establishing our own policy 
and, if possible, extending the policy through treaty. In 
some way we should seek to eliminate profits in the matter 
of manufacturing the instrumentalities of warfare. 

Let us survey some of the facts with reference to the 
— —— a a aieens they exert 
upon expenditures whi le are called 
to make for navies and armies, and the jolene: wiih 
they exert in breaking down disarmament conferences, in 
blocking all efforts to bring about peace and a better 
understanding among the nations of the world. Arma- 
ment manufacturers are in every sense of the word inter- 
national criminals engaged in disseminating such false 
facts as are calculated to bring their fellow-man into war. 
When they bring him into war they reap the reward of 
their influence. 

During the period of depression, while millions of men 
and women walk the streets ill-clad and half-starved, 
while governments have been unable to pay their debts, 
while educational institutions have been starved of funds, 
it is a fact that the munition manufacturers have been 
realizing profits of 12 and 20 and 30 per cent during the 
entire period of the depression. I know of no way to 
restrain or control t*2m except for the Government to 
take from them the power to manufacture, to take it over 
by the Government or to take it under license so they can 
put out only the amount which the Governmtnt itself 
determines they shall put out—Exiracts. sve 2, p. 288. 


by Stephen Rausenbush 
Secretary, Special Senate Committee 


Investigating the Munitions Ind:ustry 
Tere are 21 things which interested 


me personally during the first munitions hearings. 

aca nat x tina shied ar takemniom ee 
ment. They may, perhaps, have been lost sight of in the 
midst of the bribery testimony and the mention of famous 
names. They are, I believe, things of more lasting im- 
portance. 

My feeling about the importance of these matters is, 
however, a purely personal and unofficial reaction. The 
things that interested me are: 

1. The private reports ing to us that the safety of 
some of the agents of py eeroars, ahe ies ‘wil ot 
be protected in South America after their way of doing 
business was exposed. 
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Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy. Throughout practically 


the entire 132 years of the du Pont y's existence, 
its relations with these Government bodies or their pre- 
decessor organizations have been close, cooperative and 
cordial, It is not, we believe, too much to say that from 
the viewpoint of the highest military and naval officials 
of the United States Government, your company is re- 
garded 2: @ vitally important element of the national de- 
fense. And its importance in that connection is in no way 
weakened by the fact that the Government maintains and 
operates at its own arsenals facilities for the production 
of smokeless powder. 

The basic theory, as we understand it, is that in time 
of war the chief business of the Army and Navy is to 
fight. Moreover, it is believed that for the enormous ex- 
pansion of explosives production required by modern war- 
fare, the manufacturing effectiveness of a big, well-estab- 
lished and thoroughly integrated chemical and explosives 
manufacturing company, with large staffs of experienced 
technical personnel and with plants and trained manufac- 
turing forces in all branches of the chemical industry, 
would not likely be equalled by the inevitably more re- 
stricted resources of any government explosives manufac- 
turing enterprise. Even aj from, the ordinary peace- 
time obstacles to efficiency in publicly conducted manufac- 
turing operations, the government of a normally peaceful 
country such as our own, corfronted with the emergency 
of war, would be grievousiy handicapped in accomplishing 
the necessary quick multiplication of its military explo- 
sives output under the sudden war-time press of almost 
innumerable other critically important problems, all de- 
—" attention at the same time.—E-xtracts, see 6, 
p. 288. 


Editorial, Army Ordnance 
Army Ordnance Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Nor since the World War—therefore 
not in the history of the United States—has our national 
defense been under the insidious attack now being waged 
against it under the guise of an exposé of our “munitions 
makers.” Scarcely a day but the public press somewhere 
secondhands some grotesque story about these “war mon- 
gers” scarcely a or but — alleged minister of = 
gospel somewhere harangues a thinning congregation wi 
absurd stories based, as a rule, on unsubstantiated prop- 
aganda about the activities of these “Merchants of 
Death”; scarcely a month but some ine tells the 
story of the nefarious ways of these “dealers in blood 
money” and points its Holmeslike finger of guilt at our 
American “munitions makers.” It is not new for prop- 
agandists to build conclusions on the flimsiest kind of 
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For those who are interested in facts we intend 
to set them forth here, fully conscious that readers of this 
Journal are familiar with 

In doing so we propose to begin with a discussion of a 
rather academic fact, namely, the answer to the question 
“What are munitions?” It is obvious that a great many 
of our people, including legislators, churchmen and edi- 
tors, do not know, or maybe do not want to know, the 
meaning of the term. Webster says munitions are “Whai- 
ever materials are used in war for defense or for annoy- 
ing an enemy; ammunition; also’ stores and provisions; 
military stores of all kinds; hence, necessary equipment 
or provision in general.” This definition might be called 
the broad form, nevertheless it is accurate. Munitions are 
everything an armed force uses-—from guns to chewing 
gum, from locomotives to shoes and socks, from tanks to 
tooth brushes, from army blimps to navy beans. Every 
single thing an army requires in its munitionment is in- 
cluded in the term and every single manufacturer in the 
land, under this definition, is or may te a “munitions 
maker.” Obviously the present epidemic of complaint 
has — —— definition in ae munitions -— aoe 
stood to be synonymots wi ilitary guns i 
ammunition only, In other wordaate the narrow form 
“munitions” means “ordnance.” Accepting gauge of battle 
on this basis what are the facts about our private “muni- 
tions makers” in the United States? What are the facts 
about the du Pont Company, Bethlehem Steel, Midvale 
Steel, Colt’s and Remington, the companies named as 
“perhaps the real heart of the armament business” of the 
world? With regard to these and every other company in 
the United States we make the unqualified statement— 
and we make it shamefacedly that it is true—that we have 
in this country not one manufacturing concern engaged 
exclusively or in any thing other than a very minor extent 
in the production of ordnance. To our knowl there 
are three concerns of extremely small capacity which are 
engaged in the design and of ordnance but 
their efforts, commendable as they are, are small to say 
the least and they are not the companies which the 
zine Fortune has named as “per! > the heart af the 
business. etme the a int between the original 
writing of this account and its going to one of the 
Seas Seabtes referred to ve cia aay a receiver 
—so now there are two!) It is due entirely to the fact 
that we have only our Government arsenals and no private 
ordnance industry to speak of in this country, that our 
whole em of munitionment is built industrial 
paapebicbeens. Every manufacturer in the United States 
is a potential munitions maker today no one in 
his senses would claim that we have 2 private munitions 
industry worthy of the name. We mention this sinapl,- to 
invite attentior to the fact that a false picture of the situa- 
= is ee ing to a people and a government 
whose military power not on ime produc- 
tion of ane but on war-time sollte oud produce. To 
panhandle misleading statements on this tremendously im- 
portant subject is to undermine the very crux of our 
ability to defend ourselves in any future emergency. 

We have alluded to the fact that the companies 
are not subject to the charge that they are “perhaps” the 
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2. The admission that the activities of a munitions 
company in a friendly and peaceful South American 
country would, if exposed by the Committee, lead to 
rioting and the destruction of life and property there. 
That seemed to me an admission. that the munitions com- 
panies are more powerful than they should be; also that 
they are doing things they have no right to do. 

3. The failure of other countries to realize that the 
Congress of the United States is not subordinate to the 
executive branch of the United States Government, and 
does not have to answer to any part of the executive 
branch of evidence produced in its hearings. 

4. The realization that the sale and interchange of 
secret chemical processes between great private war manu- 
facturers could give to other nations the amount of effec- 
tive war-preparedness represented by several divisions of 
combat strength or by four or five battleships. Combat 
strength may today be determined by private industries 
interchauging information far more it is determined 
by State Departments and foreign offices agreeing to the 
modification of the size of battleships or the number of 
soldiers in regular armies and reserves. A tentative con- 
clusion follows that disarmament conferences are not 
discussing realities. 

5. At a time when the League of Nations was con- 
sidering boycotting Japan for its violation of its treaties 
in regard to Manchukuo, a large American company sold 
a secret process for producing cheap powder to Japan. 
That seemed to me not unsimilar to America’s sending 
several battleships to help Japan in the invasion. The 
private company was beyond the control of American and 
world public opinion in an act which was of essential 
international importance. What influence that company 
and its British, German, French and other industrial 
friends had in the state and foreign offices of these coun- 
tries at the time of the boycott discussion is not known. 

6. The evidence that American patents helped to make 
the German U-boats possible during the War. Our con- 
voy was attacked by these U-boats and so that interested 
me personally. 

7. The evidence that airplane engines built with the 
aid of American governmental subsidies are being shipped 
in large numbers to aid Hitler. 

8. The very frequent reports to American companies 
that arms are getting into Germany and Austria from the 
outside, in violation of all treaties. The complete absence 
of reports that the foreign offices of the world or the 
League of Nations are active in stopping this traffic and 
enforcing those treaties. 

9. The tendency of the witnesses to forget that 
were in an unusual business, one which dealt only wi 
other governments or incipient governments (revolution- 
ary forces). In this way they are on a plane with our 
State Department, which is the only other American 
agency dealing only with foreign governments. 

10. The further evidencing by the witnesses of the 
attitude that their business was like any other business, 
and their tendency to forget that in the end some living 
men are always on the receiving end of their bombs or 
cartridges or powder. They didn’t seem to remember that 
munitions selling is like diplomacy. It was Bismarck who 
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said that diplomacy like surgery was a study of human 


11. The realization that wholesale bri is accepted 
as a common practice by a considerable number of Amer- 
ican and European firms. that when an 
instrument of war seems a luxury which a nation has 
to be eo into buying (submarines in South America) 
then bribery is more likely to be a necessary part of the 
business than otherwise. 

12. The statement of an American Admiral about the 
balance of power in South America, which meant to me 
simply that the success of Vickers in overarming Chile in 
the 1 had been the moving cause of an expensive and 
corrupt naval race in Souch fulniiien, The Committee’s 
evidence showed that the only crowd which gained by the 
race was the Anglo-American submarine combine. 

13. The apparent indifference of the British le 
to an explicit admission by Sir Charles Craven st clits 
sion between Vickers and Armstrong Whitworth’s rigging 
the price of naval vessels to the British Admiralty at the 
expense of the British taxpayers. This was before those 
two companies united, 

14. The defense of the munitions makers to the evi- 
dence that they were selling to both sides in every current 
war was interesting. It was, “Yes, we are. To sell 
to one side would not be neutral.” It would seem to indi- 
cate that the business is one in which the absence of moral 
judgment is a primary essential to success. 

15. The evidence of the New York Customs official to 
the effect that it would teke the whole U. S. Army in the 
one port of New York alone to control the shipment of 
arms from that one port. ‘That evidence leads toward the 
tentative conclusion that all talk of control of shipment 
of arms must from now on be coupisd with some control 
directly at the factories where tie mun:tions are produced. 
It ought to give a new slant to international discussions 
of treaties for the control of the traffic in arms. 


16. The fairly frequent sneering by a number of 
American and British munitions men at the attempts of 
State Departments and Foreign offices to secure disarma- 
ment, 


17. On top of reports by the European representative 
of an American coma of ing of American arms 
into Germany through Holland, the signing by that com- 
pany even for a week of a contract (later torn up) to 
sell munitions to Germany and to Holland, except to the 
Government of Holland. 


; 18. es ts haa ee ieee = 
oreign to control prices for raw materi 
finished in to other foreign governments. 


19. The admission by one munitions maker that he 
was working with the Administration and two groups 
hostile to the Administration of a friendly country all at 
the same time. 

20. The ibility that munitions makers can, 
selling or refusing te sell, make it impossible for a smal 
ee ee ee 
possible for revolutionary forces to overthrow a govern- 
ment in power. 
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heart of the armament business and we support it not as 
their spokesman. We are interested in — the 
waste, delay and cost in lives and money which our muni- 
tions program in the World War met. If by facts we can 
succeed in correcting the injustice and absurdity of 
charges now oe made so generally in respect of these 
companies and all others in the United States, we feel 
that we have the right and the duty to do so even though 
we speak for no individual concern. So let’s have 
facts. 

The duPont Company is generally made the stalking 
horse whenever “munitions makers” or “the armament 
business” is being played up. Yet the company today is 
not making, and during the past ten years has not made, 
enough military powder to subject it to a truthful charge 
of “munitions making” in any derogatory sense of the 
term—if that term is derogatory—and it most certainly is 
not. 

And so for the Bethlehem Steel Company, a name gen- 
erally mentioned in the innuendo about “munitions mak- 
ers.” Here is a company which has been producing an- 
nually during the past ten years all kinds of commercial 
steel products which are those of nearly every other steel 
plant. These products include: Structural shapes ; plates ; 
rails and fastenings; frog and switch material; bars, car- 
bon and alloy ; reinforcing bars ; pipe and tubes; tool steel 
and small tools ; blooms, billets and slabs ; sheet bars, wire 
rods; wire and wire products; sheet and tin plate; bolts, 
nuts, rivets and spikes ; forgings, press, hammer and drop; 
wheels and axles; castings; cars, freight, passenger and 
mine ; pig iron; ferro manganese. The ordnance materials 
—and they are not Gished tmanitione—tectada rough gun 
forgings, armor plate, empty projectiles, air flask forgings, 
miscellaneous ordnance parts. During the period from 
1924 to 1928 Bethlehem produced a relatively small quan- 
tity of complete projectiles and from 1924 to 1927 some 
very small quantities of component parts of finished guns. 
In the years 1924, 1931 and 1932 small quantities of ar- 
mor plate were made. During the er ten years the — 
Cuction of ordnance material for the United States Gov- 
ernment was 95.3 per cent of Bethlehem’s total ‘uction 
of ordnance material, leaving 4.7 per cent of the total 
ordnance material production for export. Will readers be 
surprised to know that for the past ten years the value of 
all billis:as for ordnance material was 35/100 of 1 per cent 
of the total gross sales of the Bethlehem company? 

Now turn to the facts as to the Midvale Company, an- 
other “prime offender” in the “munitions ring” insinua- 
tions! Midvale has made ro finished munitions in the 
past ten years or for three or four years prior thereto 
unless some light armor ready to be installed on ships 
would come within the meaning of the term. The com- 
pany has made a very few armor-piercing projectiles 
which were finished only to the point of loading and fuz- 
ing. No finished guns or gun mounts have been made by 
the company since shortly after the World War but some 
gun — lage one for the ee States 
Army avy. During the past ten years all munitions 
or parts of munitions which Midvale has produced have 
been for the United States Government. 

As to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Com- 
pany, we have a situation somewhat different from those 
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of the three companies already mentioned. Its business is 
closer to being an armament maker than any of the others, 
it helps to arm our peace officers and our sportsmen. For 
ail that, Colt’s makes, in addition to revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols for our police forces and our shooters, mili- 
tary machine guns, metal parts uf various kinds, hotel and 
restaurant dish-washing machines, electrical supplies, in- 
cluding industrial and utility switches, fuses, etc., and an 
extensive line of hot molded products made from “Colt 
rock” and similar material, such as bakelite and “Durez.” 
All these commercial products have been developed since 
the war. It may surprise readers of the current magazines 
and some of the clergy but scarcely the editors of Fortune, 
that during the past ten years more than 90 per cent o 

the arms production of the company was for domestic 
consumption. Conside;ing all the various lines the com- 
pany is manufacturing, including military equipment, less 
than 10 per cent of the whole, on an average over the past 
ten years, has been exported. 


The Remington Arms Company has not sold a military 
firearm during the last ten years. Its commercial products 
include sporting shotguns, sporting rifles, air rifles, shot- 
gun shells, metallic ammunition, electric light socket lin- 
ings, electric light candle tubes, clay targets, traps for 
throwing clay targets and cutlery. Its military product is 
metallic ammunition. During the past ten years Reming- 
ton sales to the United States Government averaged 1 per 
cent of its total business and its sales to foreign govern- 
ments one-half of 1 per cent of its total business. 


Thus we have the factual picture of what Fortune calls 
“perhaps” “the real heart of the armament business.” If 
its case against European armament makers rests on no 
more solid ground then it is a shabby case indeed. We 
anticipate, however, that in some quarters these facts will 
be brushed aside as zealots usually do with facts. When 
the case falls in fact it is usually made by insinuation. 
Some will contend, despite the facts, that these are the 
people who want war, who try to foment it end attempt 
to prolong it. 


There is cause for alarm when we consider our “muni- 
tions makers” in the United States. It is not because they 
are doi1g an educational business in munitions-making; 
on the contrary, it is because they are not. Their infinites- 
imal activitics are the only semblance we have of educa- 
tion in industrial preparedness in the event »f another 
major war. If anyone believes candidly that there are 
huge pro‘its in the leaties or that there is a great 
time demand let him turn to the records of the World 
War and scan the thousands of company names which 
appeared in our munitions-making program of those da’ 
and see that there are not a dozen of them so engaged in 
ion che Westing somal Cuenta which aa d ne 
instance, the Westing whi luring 
the war more Browning machine guns than any other 
company in the Uniced States—we venture to say that 
Westinghouse made t.vice as many as either Colt or Rem- 
ington. Yet with the war over Westinghouse, typical of 
thousands, promptly returned to the manufacture of com- 


Soe We seem to remember that Martin- 
in 1917-18 claimed the distinction of the 
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21. The evidence that at least one large munitions 
company claimed success in securing War and Navy 
Department support for its fight against a proposed 
embargo.—E-xtracts, see 15, p. 288. 


by Reverend Russell J. Clinchy 


Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue visitor to the Senate caucus 
room during a session of the Munitions Investigation 
senses at once that this is an investigation which has 
drama and reality about it. 


The four Du Ponts were on the stand this day. They 
sat together, facing the inquiring senators. These four 
men are reported to be in control of more money than 
any four men who have ever been sworn in before an 
investigating committee. Yet no one would guess it by 
their appearances. The most interesting thing about them, 
three brothers and a cousin, is that they have none of the 
marks which are supposed to be characteristic of captains 
of industry. If they are rugged individualists they do not 
show it. seem to be neither rugged, nor particularly 
individual. Meeting them in the club car of a Pullman 
without knowing their names one might put them down 
as buyers or managers in a department store. There are 
several men in the large group cf attorneys and secretaries 
who flank them on all sides who look the part more than 
these men whose names are known over the world. They 
are dressed simply, they speak in low tones, and make no 
seeming effort to impress with the sense of their position 
or power the senator who is sharply questioning them. 
Two of them, Irénée and Felix, sit quietly smoking their 
pipes through the whole day. A glimpse at the men who 
testified at the stock exchange hearing, and now at the 
Du Ponts, is not awe-inspiring. 

But that is a clue to part of the mystery surrounding 
the amazing revelations concerning the international rami- 
fications of the munitions industries. From reading the 
stories one expects to meet a cordon of rampant jingoists, 
breathing blood and thunder, veritable Wotans of might 
and power who hold nations within their grasp and start 
wars on a moment’s notice. One is disturbed when one 
sees instead men who could pass the plate at — 
service without anyone looking at them twice. simple 
fact begins to dawn upon the observer that these are not 
men who seek blood, but only a group of successful busi- 
ness men who are using much the same business 
the other members of 


methods 
ir clubs use, and who are just as 
bewildered about the intricacies of the system as are most 
other business men. 
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When they state that the world is divided up into three 
parts for the oitation and sale of munitions between 
the Vickers, the I. C. L., the D. A. G. firms, and that the 
Du Ponts keep one-third for themselves, they think of it 
as casually and with the same mind as the representatives 
of three automobile companies would in splitting up terri- 
tory for the sale of cars. When they testify that the 
Du Pont company had an agreement with a German ex- 
plosives concern by which it was obligated to reveal all 
new inventions and secret information, they tell it as 
casually as though it were information concerning a new 
carburetor. It was the same when the officials of the 
Electric Boat Company stated that they had sued the 
German Government for $17,000,000 for use of their 
plans during the war in building German submarines. 
They did not decry the building of the U-boats, against 
which the American Government protested, and which 
finally brought us into war. It was the violation of a 
business agreement which outraged them. 

It will do no good to think of these men as fiends who 
rejoice in dealing in blood and death, for they are not. 
They are average men who are using the business ethics 
and techniques of the ave business man around the 
world. It is of course all to the good to explode the myth 
of the great patriotism of these men, and men like them. 
The majority of Americans needed to see these myths 
explode in their faces. But the fact remains that the only 
difference between these munitions men and many of the 
business men of the world is not in ethics or business 
technique, but simply in the commodity in which they deal. 
Every one of the techniques with which they deal—exploi- 
tation; appeals to fear, prejudice and vanity; allocation 
of territory; pitting buyers against each other in competi- 
tive markets—all of them are the general techniques of 
what is called “ business” today. in fact, as far as 
business go, there is not the slightest difference 
between the testimony at the bankers’ investigation and 
this. The Du Ponts are using the same methods they 
would use if they were in any other business. 

Terrible and shocking revelations of the internatioral 
and human consequences of private dealings in munitions 
and egress Set Same best, Stee When both 
English and American firms fight to arm Turkey and 
Argentina, Cine sam Jom when American firms boast 
that have ied successfully for higher armament 
bills in Congress; when they declare the peace i 
of the world at Geneva to be a menace to their profits, 
we are aroused and inflamed. But let us put the blame 


where it bel , on the business technique and ethics 
which go un among the leaders of our business 
life, and on our i to allow private business to 


conduct an i i trade in armaments. 
A day at the munitions investigation sears into one’s 
eee an ing picture of a cross-section of the cum- 
ial life of world in its rawest and crudest aspect. 
It is not a case of indivi Punish or erase the Du 
Ponts and four others will take their places. We must 
i i of the business 
ues methods which 

ve been allowed to grow by the great number 
of Christian business men who could throw the weight 
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“world’s largest makers of machine guns”—the company 
is not in the business at all today! Colt’s in 1912 had 
approximately 950 employees. Necessa nsion to 
assist the United States Government and its Allies durin 
the war resulted in the employment of more than 10, 
persons. Following the war the number of employees was 
reduced to about 700; with the acquirement and develop- 
ment of new lines of products this employment increased 
until today it is about 1,700. 

As to the exportation of small arms by manufacturers 
in this country, the business is very much less than it was 
in pre-war years. Severe restrictions have been placed 
around the selling and purchasing of arms, and the cost 
of manufacture in this country is so much er than in 
European countries, such as Spain, Belgium and Ger- 
many, that the export markets for the American product 
have been greatly restricted. 

All of which comes down to the final fact that the “cam- 
paign of frightfulness” as it is being waged against our 
mythical “munitions makers” in the United States is a 
colossal smoke-screen which our warring pacifists, unin- 
formed as usual, take seriously. As this seriousness grows 
in quantity by that much does munitions preparedness of 
the United States suffer. This too is fact—ghasily fact— 
about our American “munitions makefs.” 


Now the country is to have an official investigation of 
our “munitions makers.’ The United States Senate on 
April 12th adopted the Nye-Vandenberg Resolution (No. 
206) which, with an appropriation of $15,000, calls for a 
searching scrutiny. The committee will investigate exist- 
ing legislation and treaties and it will review the findin 
of the War Policies Commission. Senator Nye who will 
serve as chairman of the committee expressed the hope, 
prior to the announcement of the committee membrs, that 
the body would be made up of men “inclined tc go the 
whole route to ascertain the facts.” Everyone will share 
the Senator’s feeling in this regard. Let the country have 
the facts and let an end once and for all be put to the 
grotesque and absurd propaganda about our “munitions 
makers” that has been foisted on our people so biatantly 
during the past few years. There is nothing whatever to 
hide so far as our “munitions makers” are concerned. If 
the committee will approach the subject with an open mind 
and without the obvious antagonism which has dace 
ized the talk of some of its members, then this investiga- 
tion can be a very helpful and very constructive under- 
taking. We feel confident that everyone coming within 
the scope of the committee’s authority who may be called 
upon to assist it in determining all the facts wiil do so 
most willingly. 


The difficulty does not lie in finding the facts; they are 
available to anyone interested. The trouble lies in the 
misinterpretation of the facts once they are obtained, in 
the construction, the twisting and the half truths which 
partisan critics are prone to draw from them. 


Hence it is that this fact-finding body can perform a 
truly great national defense service. It can settle once 
and for all the truth of the situation and it can impress 
upon interested people in the United States the seriousness 
of our own munitions problem. That problem is serious ; 





. anyone who doubts that it is need let his memory go back 
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just twenty years when, as today, we hed no “munitions 
makers” to speak of. We paid a terrific price to educate 
and mobilize American industry then to try to produce 
American munitions. The record is jammed full of the 
historic facts of our industrial unp Our anti- 
munitions zealots have forgotten; for them history has 
given way to hysteria. An open-minded investigation may 
reveal—not that the United States is at the mercy of our 
peace-time ‘‘munitions maixers” but that our national de- 
fense is being undermined by munitions humbug.—E-z- 
tracts, see 7, p. 288. 


Ww 


Report of President Roosevelt's 
Committee on Aircraft 


Newton D. Baker, Chairman 


Tue Air Corps units of the Army’s 
covering and overseas forces must be ready at all times 
for war service. Any great war is now likely to begin 
with engagements between ‘opposing aircraft, either sea 
or land based, and early aerial supremacy will be an im- 
portant factor. This involves many factors but primarily 
a superior supply of efficient airplanes and of all acces- 
sories. 

An aircraft industry, therefore, is absolutely essential 
to the national defense. The size of the air forces for a 
major emergency would be vastly greater than it would 
be prudent to maintain in time of peace. Improvements in 
airplanes are continuous and relatively rapid. Airplanes 
become obsolete :n a few rs and, in some cases, are 
already obsolescent at the time of quantity delivery. Mili- 
tary airplanes cannot in time of peace be stored in 
quantities, as can guns for example. This is the promise 
that leads to the conclusion that must be maintained 
in time of peace a satisfactory nucleus of a war-time avia- 
tion industry. By a “satisfactory nucleus” is meant a 
number of aircraft manufacturers distributed over the 
country, operating on a sound financial basis and ca 
of rapid expansion to meet the Government’s eds in 
an emergency. 

Military aviation in time of war must rely largely upon 
airplanes built in time of war, and consequently the gen- 
eral condition and ‘productive capacity of the aircraft in- 
dustry are of national concer. 

For the first few and vitally important months of 2 
war, the permanent aircraft industry would carry the full 
burden of supplying equipment, and thereafter would also 
provide for the emergency industry the necessary engi- 
neering and supervisory talent. E 

The development of commercial aviation in the United 
States has been more rapid than in any other country and 
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of their influence and power against these practices. Chris- 
tian laymen must begin to demand that Christians be as 
incorruptible and ethical in business as they now demand 
their ministers must be in their profession. The simple 
fact is that many business leaders cannot call for outlaw- 
ing of the business techniques of the munitions industry 
because they would have to disavow their own, ” The 
beginning can be made in ordinary business. It must be 
made there by the host of -Christian business men who 
sense the necessity. This is a definite task for the laymen 
of the churches who are asking for definite and practical 
areas in which to express their religion. 

The second step is to make munitions, as- long as we 
continue to use them, a monopoly of the government, 
either under government manufacture or privately under 
government control. This will probably not reduce arma- 
ment, for each major nation will continue to manufacture 
the amount it wants. But it will eradicate exploitation of 
weak countries ; the creating of international tension points 
in order to sell munitions to fear-driven nations; and the 
vicious international combines which care nothing for 
honor, peace or good will, and whose international con- 
nections can wreck the organization of peace in the world. 

One instinctively asks, “Will the hearing be stopped?” 
It may be in three ways. One is at the insistence of for- 
eign governments. Another is at the demand of large busi- 
ness groups that such business methods as are practiced 
by these munitions companies be not held up to public 
gaze. The third is by an effective propaganda which will 
brand the investigation as instigated by radicals and used 
for the advantage of the communists. The first two efforts 
are already being made. The third attempt, that of a red 
scare, has been mentioned only once so far, that being 
several weeks ago by Mr. Irénée Du Pont. It does not 
seem credible that of all people these men can work up a 
red scare over an investigation of an industry which 
not even a shred of patriotism left to it. Yet stranger 
things than that have happened. Will the American people 
let any of these three attempts to stifle the investigation 
succeed ? 

This munitions investigation is much like the glimpse 
a surgeon gets when he operates for a specific malady. 
He not only reaches that malady, but he is able to dis- 
cover whether or not it is due to deeper causes. We are 
now discovering in this operation that there are much 
graver conditions with which we must not fail to deal_— 
Extracts, see 4, p. 288. 


Ww 


by The Union of Democratic Control 
London, England 


Tue advan: of ing arma- 
ments production a State saeaeies which would neces- 
sarily follow any scheme to put arms under international 
control, but which could be carried out by individual 
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States even without internationalization, are sufficiently 
obvious. The sinister influence of armament firms would 
disappear ; the secret encouragement of fear and of mili- 
tarism in each nation by armament firms; the bribery of 
journalists and officials; the opposition to disarmament 
by interested persons in every country—all this would 
disappear. The taxpayers’ interest in econcmy would 
act as a more efficient check on militant patriotism. There 
would be no vested interest in war; no class of persons 
waiting to reap financial advantages from slaughter. 

So far the steps taken towards public control of arma- 
ments are only laughable. Armament manufacturers have 
not been in any way inconvenienced as a result of the ac- 
ceptance by the British and several other Governments of 
a rule that the manufacture and export of arms must be 
licensed by the State. So far this rule has been carried 
out to the complete satisfaction of manufacturers and 
Governments. 

It is, in fact, nothing but a war provision. It provides 
the Government with useful information, and it would, if 
a war was imminent, enable a Government to stop the 
last-minute Pay of arms to an enemy power. Simi- 
larly, it is childish to imagine that the compulsory publi- 
cation of shareholders, also recommended by the League 
of Nations and already legally required in this country 
(England), can act as any safeguard. Few people know 
anythi about the lists in Somerset House, and even 
those who consult them are not much wiser about the indi- 
vidualities concealed under the names of banks which 
hold large blocks of shares. Nor does the fact that the 
balance sheets of armament firms, most of which are pub- 
lic companies, have to be audited and published keep any 
armaraent manufacturers awake at night. Auditors com- 
bin: discretion with accuracy and we have not needed a 
Hatry case to prove how easily even the most honest and 
efficient auditors can be prevented from discovering the 
less public or reputable activities of the firms whose ac- 
counts they audit. And if auditors themselves are ig- 
norant, how much can the public know of the facts con- 
cealed by innocent words such as “depreciation,” “re- 
serve,” “investments in subsidiary companies,” and so on? 

The recommendation that “those in control of private 
manufacture should be prevented from controlling or in- 
fluencing new: ” is a charming piece of naiveté. 
One does not need to hold shares in a new: in one’s 
Own, eee ae It might be possible 
legally to prevent any one holding the position now oc- 
cupied by M. de Wendel in the French Press, but even so 
you cannot i 
friends and 


Nor have the subsequent efforts of the League proved 
more fruitful. The suggestion that all private manufac- 
ture of arms should be prohibited was rejected by the 
Commission on the that i i i 
which could not manufacture’ 





Report, Roosevelt's Committee, Cont’d 


has contributed to a great increase in the design and con- 
struction facilities of American aircraft manufacturers. 
The number of civil and commercial airplanes produced 
is, however, not sufficient to maintain to any appreciable 
extent a satisfactory nucleus of an aircraft industry. 

In the opinion of the committee the major measure to 
insure the existence of a satisfactory nucleus of an air- 
craft industry in the United States is the establishment, 
with the President’s approval, of an annual program of 
procurement for the Army and Navy. If these programs 
are based on the normal annual replacement of the Army’s 
airplane strength, as recommended herein, plus that of the 
Navy, the committee believes that the airplane industry of 
the United States can be maintained on a sound basis and 
adequate from a national defense viewpoint. The produc- 
tion orders covering this number of airplanes distributed 
to those firms essential to national defense will assure a 
continuity of production and stability in the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

The Government should encourage the development of 
design and engineering staffs in the various airplane fac- 
tories by a more liberal policy of placing experimental 
orders for prototypes on a basis on which the Government 
bears in full the proper cost of development. Such ex- 
perimental contracts should also provide for changes and 
additions ordered by the Government, at proper increases 
in contract prices. 

In view of the importance of the aviation industry to 
the national defense the committee believes that the Gov- 
ernment should not enter into competition with private 
industry by the manufacture of airplanes in Government 
factories. In the same connection the committee believes 
that it would be advisable for the Department of Com- 
merce to encourage further the airplane export business.— 
Extracts, see 11, p. 288. 


Editorial, Collier’s Weekly 
October 27, 1934 


A creat cause has been ill served by 
the preliminary hearings of the Senate Munitions Investi- 
gation Committee. Members of the Committee have said 
that publicity was necessary in order to persuade the next 
Coxgress to make a large appropriation for a more search- 
ing inquiry. So without adequate preparations they 
staged their publicity show. The control of armaments 
is too vital an issue to be put in jeopardy even by senators 
in search of appropriations. 

An intelligent investigation of the munitions industry 
— as service to the —— States — to the 
wor! government an ernments have pur- 
chased matestel designed to be used for the nations! de 
fense from private manufacturers. The munitions mak- 
ers have of necessity had peculiarly intimate and often 
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secret relationships with our government and with other 
governments. : 


It should be highly useful to examine and to consider 
publicly these relationships. For many responsibility 
for fomenting wars has been im to the munitions 
industry. A searching inquiry might establish the truth 
or falsity of this belief. Whatever the facts are they 
should be publicly recorded. 

The actual record of the first hearing, however, was a 
shocking example of political irresponsibility. The worst 
chapters of yellow journalism reveal no more frivolous 
attempt to exploit great names. Not even King George 
escaped the ittee’s sensation-mongering. It was 
proved that the reigning British monarch had entertained 
a Polish diplomat. Somebody thought that the King was 
trying to wangle an order for the English munitions 
makers. 

The names of various South American officials were 
light-heartedly and light-headedly brought into the in- 
quiry. The nataral result was to stir up a vast irritation 
among South Americans against the United States. The 
Buenos Aires newspaper, Nacion, remarked editorially : 

“In the atmosphere of scandal which has been created 
around the United. States Senate Committee the mere 
mention of any name, even if not connected with anything 
improper, is enongh to cause the name to assume a dis- 
honorable character in the public imagination. A large 
number of honest officials in the line of duty have had to 
treat with the representatives of munitions factories. No 
matter how honorable their dealings were, the mention 
of their names will tarnish their reputations.” 
ue is a by ne perm comment. Cordell Hull, 

retary of State, brought the ints of forei 
to the attention of the Senate Comniipeea The Committee 
undertook later not to give out the names of men men- 
tioned in a letter referring to a South American transac- 
tion. Instantly the newspaper reporters protested. The 
senators were in a quandary. They found it difficult to 
please both the reporters and the State Department. 


That an important government inquiry should be con- 
ducted for the purpose of pro sing daily journalistic 
sensations is not reassuring. This ittee, however, 
has frankly chosen publicity. The Committee refrained 
from employing a lawyer to take charge of its investiga- 
tion because some of the senators wanted personally to 
question the witnesses. The senators craved the newspa- 
per credit which might otherwise have gone to the exam- 
iner. Yet they represent what was once called the most 
dignified deliberative assembly in the world! 

Yellow journalism is not good enough for the Senate 
or for the country. The control of armaments must not 


be deferred. It will be indefinitely delayed if by incom- 


petence or unfairness the Senate Committee di 
ringing about an international agveemert. With- 
out international agreement there will not be any cortrol 
of armaments. 
Hitherto we have relied largely manufacturers to 
supply munitions when we needed the implements of war. - 
Com continued om page 281 






























































































































































PRO 
Union of Democratic Control, Cont’d 


be possible for a Government to ride off on the excuse 
that it could not interfere with private enterprise. 


Subsequent discussions at Geneva have shown a tend- 
ency to move backwards rather than forwards as far as 
private manufacture of arms is concerned. In December, 
1930, when the subject was included in the Draft Conven- 
tion on the Limitation and Rv:duction of Armaments,, the 
recommendations were actually less drastic than in-1925. 
They proposed that publicity. for war material was to be 
allied to value only, whereas it had been suggested in 1925 
that Governments should give figures of number and 
weight as well as of value. 


It is indisputable that private armament firms, no mat- 
ter how reputable and incorrupt, depend for their prosper- 
ity on the perpetual exasperation of international fears 
and suspicions : they live upon that armament competition 
which saps the world’s economy, they thrive upon war 
scares, and they must have occasional wars. It is indisput- 
able, too, that the private armament firms, with their 
potent financial and political backing, can and do maintain 
such fears and suspicions between the nations, and do thus 
continually endanger the world’s peace. It is indisputable 
that they afford to the War Departments in the countries 
where they operate the means for the rapid expansion of 
armament production in time of crisis: and Governments 
which can rely upon thus augmenting their war supplies 
are the more likely and the more ready to strike a sudden 
blow against their neighbors. 

If Governments wish us to believe in their sincerity 
when they preach peace and discuss disarmament, they 
must begin by abandoning their unholy alliance with the 
vested interest in arms. As rulers who have renounced 
war, they must also renounce the supposed advantage of 
having a private organization capable of immediate ex- 
pansion and use in the event of war. They must cease 
to pretend that a Disarmament Conference is a meeting 
of statesmen to adjust minor differences and openly pro- 
claim themselves the enemies of the vested interests in 
armaments. These vested interests are powerful enemies, 
not stage dummies and their defeat and subjugation is an 
essential part of any genuine scheme of disarmament. 

If Governments fail to abolish the private manufacture 
of arms, what is the alternative? Another war for “King 
and Country,” for “Fatherland,” for “Liberty” and all 
the other time-dishonored battle cries? Perhaps. But 
there is another possibility—the possibility of which M. 
Vandervelde spoke at the Disarmament Conference when 
he declared that the workers would not again take up 
arms—at least not against each other. He appealed sig- 
nificantly to the “prudence” of statesmen. If that “prud- 
ence” is lacking, if armament firms are allowed to continue 
to foment national fears and hatreds, to create scares of 
war between populations which have no quarrel with each 
other, may not the next appeal to the warlike passions of 
the nations prove and justifiably prove to be the signal not 
for war, but for revolution?—E-xtracts, see 5, p. 288. 













by Viscount Cecil 


Chairman, League of Nations Union 
England 


Surety it is abi:udantly clear that, so 
lor g as the manufacture and sale of the means of destroy- 
jag human life provide this immense scope for private 
profit, all efforts to organize peace are bound to fail ; the 
competition in armaments will almost certainly continue 
with its inevitable result. It is not enough to declare, as 
does the Covenant of the League, “that the manufacture 
by private enterprise of munitions and implements of war 
is open to grave objections.” All men and women who 
have any sense of human decency must unite to demand 
that the profit shall be taken out of war. 


It may be said that it is impossible to remove altogether 
from private enterprise the manufacture of arms in all 
its stages, from the raw material onward. I agree. But 1 
can see no reason why the completion and sale of any 
warlike weapon or ammunition should not be in the hands 
of the State, as indeed the French, Spanish, Polish, and 
Danish governments jointly proposed to the Disarmament 
Conference. Were governments directly responsible to 
their own electorate and to an international authority for 
the making of all armaments within their territories in 
this strict sense, and for all exports and im 0 of arms, 
it would, I believe, be a great step forward in the direc- 
tion of clean international politics. That armaments 
should be made and sold for private profit is in the highest 
degree against the public interest. 


How then are we to put an end to this abominable sys- 
tem before it puts an end to us? It took a civil war to 
stop slavery in the United States: but even so the curse 
of the slave trade would not have been eradicated if public 
opinion had not been educated to it as something 
essentially cruel and dishonorable. A decade before the 
final abolition of slavery in the British Empire, hundreds 
of eminently respectable ladies and gentlemen—the com- 
mercial aristocracy of Liverpool, for instance—were 
shareholders in the slave trade without any twinge of con- 
science. It was by a passionately sincere, incessant appeal 
to the better nature of man that Wilberforce and ae 
achieved the great reform. They succeeded in maki 
shameful to have any dealing with the commerce in . 
man beings.. So must we labor now. 


No doubt at certain times and in certain circumstances 
there is nothing dishonorable in supplying the reasonable 
needs of a government for weapons of ine Neither 
is the manufacture and sale of noxious drugs 
wicked. ee SO re bee. os ee 
the other, that the merchandise of these things leads 
the unscrupulous stimulation of the demand for aan 
We must use every available means to drive into the 
hearts and minds of our fellows the conviction that to 
seek profit from the slaughter of our brother men is an 
even greater sin and crime than to batten on the vice of 
drug addiction —E-tvacis, see 9, p. 288. 


ee 


Collier's Weekly, Cont'd 


Perhaps the manufacture of munitions ought not to be a 
private business. Munitions-making may be an enterprise 
which can be more properly conducted by governments. 

So long, however, as munitions-making is a private in- 
dustry, it will be conducted in accordance with the tradi- 
tions and rules of private business. It will seek export 
markets and it will be aided by governments and by pub- 
lic opinion in its search for foreign trade. Perhaps we 
have arrived at the point at which as a nation we prefer 
to abandon the profits of this export business. If we 
have, the decision will be a new one. Surely, however, 
the matter should be considered carefully. 


Public opinion in the United States and in many Eu- 
ropean countries is profoundly concerned in laying a firm 
foundation for enduring peace. Everything practicable 
should be done to accomplish this honorable purpose. 
Rightly conducted, the Senate arms inquiry can be made 
to contribute mightily to this end. 

Worse than nothing will result, however, from irrespon- 
sible headline hunting. Certainly good will toward the 
United States will not be developed by the publication of 
gossipy letters imputing dishonor to the representatives 
of other nations. 

Surely full consideration of all the circumstances should 
be made before a committee of our Senate ventures to 
hold up to contempt officials of governments in South 
America, Europe and Asia. We might, in fact, obey the 
Biblical injunction concerning the mote and the beam. 
When our own thinking is straight and our behavior cor- 
rect, we shall be better prepared to act as a censor of 
morals for the world at large—E-xtracts, see 8, p. 288. 


Ww 


by lrene@ du Pont 


Chairman of Board 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


My opinion is that a government mu- 
nitions monopoly would aurt prepa: If you lean 
on a government bureau or the army or the navy for 
preparedness, when war breaks out, for building up from 
the minimum amount to get war developments un ler way, 
you are going to overwork that personnel so ‘hat you 
cannot train and recruit troo And, in the endlcss prep- 
eration for war, the bureau ith charge of government 

ans, you might say, will have become a system like the 

ostoffice. I never heard of a postmaster being moved 
up from Chester, Pennsylvania, to Providence, Rhode 
Island. There is no orderiy advance in bureaucracy and 
there cannot be any. 

Iam not critical of them. It is a part of the system. 
You have appointed postmasters and did you ever select 
one of the opposition party who to be movet «> 
from a town? Could that be done and cyuld a 

itical party attempt to do that and survive? That is 

. You will have an enormous bureaucracy 
manufacturing munitions, and if do not that 
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the army and the navy. This will greatly ‘ncreuse the 
army and navy personnel -vhich I believe would be all te 
the good, but those recruits are the men you must train 
i soldiers and sailors and get them under way in time 
of war. 

For the government to prepare the thing they have got 
to call on an organization and have the personnel for the 
organization. plants are not as important as the 
organization. The du Pont Company was able to function 
during the war only because we had a loyal organization. 
We knew each other and each other’s capabilities and 
could work as a unit. It is the men-of our organization, 
not Lamont du Pont, nor I who 4o it, but the organization 
trained to work. together. You would be sunk if you 
possibly went from one kind of manufacture to another 
and expected to get a whole new organization in time of 
war and get it functioning. You must bring in a large 
body prepared to act in time of war. 

Our organization for the making of powder alone 
started with perhaps fifteen thousand men knowing each 
other thoroughly and from 1914 to 1918 I suppose we had 
eighty-five thousand men, but very much more efficient 
than they would have been without the original nucleus 
of the organization. 

I cannot believe it possible that a bureaucracy, where 
the head men are constantly changed by election, could 
get as great efficiency as under continuous management, 
running ma’ for some three generations, as in the case 
of the du Pont Company, where the same principles are 
applied and the men at the top are expected to work just 
as hard, if not harder, than most of the men under them. 
I think it has been demonstrated that it has been a won- 
derful thing. Organization is just the difference between 
success and failure. We saw that during the World War. 
The job was not done by the men at the top but was done 
by organization, 

It was shocking to me to go down to Washington dur- 
ing the war. The waste motion and the buck passing 
made me sick. Nobody wanted to make a mistake whi 
would be chalked up against him. What was the result? 
Nobody took the initiative. It was very difficult to get 
men to take the initiative. I think the danger of a central 
tyranny with all power, is that we become slaves to that 
power.—Extracts, see 10, p. 188. 


od 


by Captain Hoffman Nickerson 
New York National Guard 


Tovay much popular writing assumes 
that in order to be warm in the heart one raust also be 
soft in the head. The means for doing things are con- 
stantly confused with the ends for which the things are 
done. Symptoms are mistaken jor causes and : 
causes fur primary ones. It has been well said that un- 
willingness to use the mind soon becomes inability. People 
Com continued on page 283 
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by Richard R. Wood 


Executive Secretary, Friends’ Peace Committee, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tue elimination of the private profit 
from munition making has been proposed. The proposals, 
when examined, have boiled down to schemes for the 
immediate complete mobilization of the nation, its military, 
industrial, and human resources, in the event of a national 
emergency. Aside from the threat to fundamental civil 
liberty latent in any proposal for the subjection of the 
entire nation to military control at the mere declaration 
of a national emergency, even when supported by a 
majority in Congress, these suggestions involve the dan- 
gerous disadvantage of calling for what amounts to an 
automatic mobilization of the entire nation just at the 
moment when a possible dispute becomes critical, and 
when the entire force of the nation’s energies ought to 
be directed toward finding a peaceful solution of the 
difficulty and settling it by peaceful methods. Since, with 
modern weapons and military organization, mobilization 
almost automatically means war, the danger inherent in 
these schemes for eliminating war profits is apparent. 

Somewhat allied to this difficulty is the fact that the 
private manufacture of munitions can be regarded in 
other countries as a risky Agen? The sales may not 
come up to expectation. ¢ market may not be found. 
But government manufacture is likely to be r as 
evidence of some definite policy, and thus to increase the 
danger of disastrous competition in armaments. 

Both of these objections would probably tend to dis- 
appear with the conclusion of an effective international 
agreement for the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
The solution of the problem of munitions does not and 
cannot stand alone. It is linked with the problems of 
preventing war and reducing armaments. 


Another possible objection to the elimination of the 
private manufacture of munitions is the likelihood that 
it would increase, instead of decrease, the number of 
people with an active personal interest in the manufacture 
of munitions. This paradoxical result comes about in 
two ways. 

In the first place, should the private manufacture of 
munitions be eliminated, it seems inevitable that. govern- 
ment munitions plants would be built extensively. We 
have had many illustrations of the difficulties of curtail- 
ing or abandoning navy yards or army posts which mili- 
tary efficiency suggests shutting down, because of the 
political pressure exerted by their employees and by busi- 
ness interests in the surrounding communities. This pres- 
sure would be increased as the government munitions 
plants were extended. Government economy at the ex- 
pense of private firms seems easier to carry out than 
government economy at the expense of government insti- 
tutions in which surrounding communities have come to 
feel a vested right. The obstacles to disarmament mi 
remain, even were the munitions industry nationali 

Moreover, the elimination of the private manufacture 
of munitions merely moves the focus of private interest 
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one stage back in the manufacturing process. There is 
no clear line between munitions and articles of peaceful 
commerce, as the United States re-discovered to its sor- 


row as it strove to be a neutral during the first years of 
the World War. The difficulty of drawing the line ap- 
pears in the case of a battleship or pursuit-plane. Both 
are clearly weapons of war. But what about their engines, 
which are quite similar to those used in ships of peaceful 
commerce? What about the steel from which the engines 
are made? The process continues, until it a rs that 
the only method of completely eliminating the interest in 
the private manufacture of munitions would be the estab- 
lishment of the completely socialist state. 


It thus seems “hat the private interest would only be 
shifted, and not eliminated, in the substitution of public 
for private manufacture of munitions, and that the em- 
ployees of government munitions plants and the commu- 
nities surrounding them would tend on the whole to 
increase the active personal interest in the manufacture 
of munitions. 


The encouraging success of the efforts of the nations 
to control the traffic in opium suggests-a possible a 
proach to the problem of munitions. Opium ma: 
exported only under license from the government of the 

rting country, and export licenses are not issued 
dilees the government of the country to which the ship- 
ment is destined has already issued an i license for 
a corresponding quantity of the drug. us the police 
powers of both exporting and importing countries are 
enlisted to suppress smuggling, and the amount of opium 
available for the illicit traffic with victims of the drug 
habit has been decreasing. 


It is believed that similar regulations could be imposed 
on the traffic in arms and munitions. Most weapons are 
at least as hard to smuggle as drugs, so effective regula- 
tion of the traffic appears possible. No one nation can 
regulate the traffic alone. Effective, continuous participa- 
tion in the work of some international control body, prob- 
ably under the auspices of the League of Nations, would 
be absolutely essential. 


More ‘mportant, though impossible to achieve by legis- 
lation, is a standard of business honesty which would pre- 
vent executives of patriotic and philanthropic o: - 
tions from working at the same time, but jie, 400 
firms engaged in the munitions business. The absence of 
this sort of a sense of honor has contributed to the 
present confusion, in so many minds, of patriotism with 
the advocacy of jingoistic preparedness. Investigations 
such as the present one may help develop this much 
needed standard of honor. 


Some such program as this, coupled with effective par- 
ticipation in the development of methods for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes and in efforts for reduction and 
limitation of armaments by international agreement, ap- 
pear to offer possibilities of real progress toward a solu- 
tion of the problem of munitions. The is not 
spectacular, but the problem is a persistent one in which 
spectacular methods are likely to fail. 


Pro continued om page 284 
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Nickerson, Cont’d 


who sell poisonous food or liquor are deservedly punished 
but those who peddle nonsensical ideas are praised (and 
often well paid) as lofty “idealists.” If anyone points 
out their absurdities they try to howl him down as in 
league with the powers of darkness. Nevertheless the 
refutation of error is always useful, so let us assume that 
we have some male or female sob sister before us, like a 
witness who must answer a few simple questions. 


First then what are weapons and munitions? They are 
instruments of war. And what is war? It is oe 
force used between two human groups, each ing to 
impose its will upon the other. Modern weapons are ela- 
borate and costly, yet. But that is because the modern 
world possesses great command over nature through 
physical science, complex industrial technique, and greater 
wealth than any previous period known to history. In 
every age the tools of peace have been potential weapons, 
the stone axe and the knife as much so as the metallurgy, 
the chemical, and other knowledge which serves us today. 
But did war begin with our complex modern fighting 
machinery? Every school child knows that it did not. 
And would war cease if—by miracle—every weapon on 
the planet were to disappear? Obviously not. Rifles and 
cannon, tanks, warships and airplanes are not living crea- 
tures with wills of their own which go about the world 
attacking one another; they are only tools.in the hands 
ut men. Man is a more unstable compound than TNT; 
his envies and hatreds are more poisonous than any gas 
ever dreamed of. But men and women ought not to envy 
and hate others! Most certainly, dear reader, they ought 
not. But they do. 


Accordingly to say that arms cause war is like saying 
that police forces cause crime or fire engines fires; no 
human group would arm merely for the fun of the thing, 
all do so because of some policy, some desire to influence 
other groups or to avoid being influenced by them. The 
importance of armament is entirely relative: if group A 
be better armed than B, the superiority will greatly influ- 
ence their relations. But if buth are about equally armed 
or disarmed their status cancels out. Imagine two groups 
unable or unwilling even to pick up sticks and stones but 
furiously hostile ; nothing could prevent their killing each 
other off to the last man with their hands, feet and teeth— 
if they chose. Historically the simplicity or complexity of 
weapons has had absolutely nothing to do with the sa- 
vagery of war. When the , in the Seo oF their 
attempt at a self-governing republic, repeatedly massacred 
each other throughout a century of atrocious civil wars, 
when the fierce Mongol warriors of Timur and Genghis 
Khan built their great pyramids of severed human heads, 
these doings were the aftermath of battles fought with 
weapons very primitive compared with ours. Only three 
centuries ago the Thirty Years War killed off three quar- 
ters of the population of Germany, to an accompaniment 
of plagues, cannibalism, etc., etc.—all this iths i 
the crudity of Seventeenth Century cannon and muskets. 
Negatives are hard to prove but there seems no instance 
in history of a single war directly caused by armaments. 
Certrirly the American colonies were not heavily armed 
in .775, or the North and South in 1860. Indeed had the 

Eighteenth Century British Government and the Nine- 
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teenth Century U. S. Government been better pre- 
pared, the American Revolution and the Confederacy 
would doubtless have been promptly suppressed without 
the prolonged conflicts which took place. In 
other words, armaments in the hands of governments 
tend to shorten civil wars; in certain cases they = 
tend to prevent such wars altogether. Even in the de- 
struction of inanimate things, where one would expect 
high explosives - pos diference, we ae that they do 
not necessarily do so; the Romans destroyed great cities 
like ancient Carthage and Jerusalem more completely than 
the Germans did little Verdun. 

Having briefly reviewed these elementary truths, let us 
— to bear against a few common errors. How 
do the antiarmament people support their first charge tS 
that munition makers are a chief cause of war, and (b) 
that the aforesaid munition makers act to prolong wars 
when begun? — 

Every error, however gross, must be mixed with a little 
truth in order to succeed. In the background of all pres- 
ent discussion of the problem of war are several impor- 
tant and obvious truths. The war of 1914-1918 was an 
irrational act. Its heavy sacrifices have borne no adequate 
fruit and yet another European war seems imminent. 
Obviously, munition makers did not invent intense na- 
tional patriotism, and had ing to do either with the 
trench stalemate which postponed the military decision, 
or with terms of the Treaty. which has proved neither a 
peace of reconciliation not one of dest:-uction, i.¢., destruc- 
tion of Prussian power. 


Meanwhile in the foreground are certain other truths. 
Every civilization which perm‘ts any international trade 
will produce some traders more or less internationally 
minded. It is in the nature of economic activity to over- 
flow artificial divisions of the earth’s surface such as 
political boundaries. Al! business must make profits in 
order to live, and the desire for gain may tempt men to 
— their duties as citizens. a this — not mean 

tt any particular men or group of men ni 

layed the scoundrel. There must be Saataas Geomes 

or suspicion and some real proof. 


What does the bungalow-journalist make of these fami- 
liar truths? He says in effect: the peoples of the world 
are virtuous and innocent, their vices and follies, particu- 
larly the folly of irrational war, are inflicted upon them 
by a gang of devils known as the armament makers, 
whose “axioms . . . are (=) rolong war, (b) disturb 
peace.” Granted that 1914-1 18 war-time ~~sts were ex~ 
cessively large and excessively slow in proaucing vi . 
Then assume the virtuaily impossible event of leveli 
the smelters on both sides, so that the combatants as 
weapons wore out had to use sticks, 
chance bits of metal as they could find. Certai 
would have made the fighting more primitiv 
on earth should more primitive warfare 
earlier peace? In earlier and si times 
went on and on and on. In matter 
Ss years of the i 
the Thirty Years War, and the Hundred 
name chree out of innumerable 
encouraging.—E-tracts, see 12, p. 288. 
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by William T. Stone 


Washington Representative, 
Foreign Policy Association 


lx the course of three weeks’ public 
hearings in Washington the Senate Munitions Committee 
has exploded more d ite than the armament makers 
ever dreamed of in ‘ Whatever the final outcome 
may be, the opening phase of this unique investigation 
has brought out more information on the subject than has 
ever been exposed to public view before. It has con- 
firmed virtually all the charges brought against the pri- 
vate armament industry in the past. The committee has 
demonstrated that the armament industry has fomented 
war scares, sold instruments of death to both sides in 
civil wars and international wars, bribed government offi- 
cials at home and abroad, blocked armament embargoes, 
disregarded. treaties of peace, interfered with disarma- 
ment conferences, lobbied for armament programs, em- 
ployed spies in foreign armies, used army and navy offi- 
cers as sales-promotion agents, profiteered at the expense 
of governments, participated in secret international agree- 
ments for splitting profits and dividing world markets, 
and sold patents and secret designs to foreign countries. 


What will come of this investigation? The more imme- 
diate question is whether it will be allowed to continue. 
Pressure has already been brought and heavier pressure 
will follow. So far, the committee has not allowed itself 
to be deflected from its course. But the test will come in 
November when the committee plans to resume public 
hearings. Then the heat will be turned on in deadly 
earnest. It will be charged by interested parties that the 
investigation will inflict irreparable damage on American 
commerce in Latin America and throughout the world, 
that it will wreck American firms which are striving to 
keep their heads above water, that it will play into the 
hands of foreign competitors, and that it will undermine 
our whole system of national defense. It is quite likely 
that American armament firms will suffer a loss in foreign 
trade as a result of the Senate exposure—although more 
than one will doubtless continue to draw profits from its 
European associates and licensees. And the War Depart- 
ment may well fear the exposure of its existing system 
of national defense. For if the committee is to serve a 
useful purpose, it must inevitably examine the basis of 
our national-defense policy. When it does, it will dis- 
cover that the War Department’s mobilization plans are 
only remotely concerned with the defense of American 
soil, and that they are designed primarily to meet the 
needs of a mass army of four million men for participa- 
tion in another world war in Europe or Asia. The muni- 
tions makers are indeed essential to that plan. They are 
part and parcel of the war system, as well as the profit 
system. In the final analysis they and their bloody traffic 
can only be curbed through a basic revision of our na- 
tional policies.—E-xtracts, see 3, p. 288. 
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by “Pertinax” (André Geraud) 
Special Writer, Le Temps, Paris, France 


: Is advocating manufacture of arms 
— interests one does not have to pose as a de- 
f of all those who have been engaged in the business, 
nor the acts of some of those who even now are engaged 
in the industry. In every walk of life there are those who 
seek, for the sake of profits, to stimulate their particular 
businesses by creating demand. There are “legitimate” 
and “illegitimate” stimulations. There are industries in 
which it is ethical and right «> create markets, and others 
where it is desirable only to supply indispensible demands. 
The arm drellic: should be clawed among the latter. 

Scandals have existed in the arms industry. But even 
greater scandals have existed, and continue to exist, in 
other so-called “peace industries.” Who will deny that 
commercial rivalries for markets did not play an impor- 
tant part in precipitating the World War? Who dares 
deny that economic ion is not today responsible for 
a great deal of the political tenseness which exists both in 
Europe and the Far East? Was it not the “boycott” of 

products that brought the J ese armies into 
Shanghai? Is it not an international fight over oil and 
leum deposits that helps keep the Chaco in turmoil? 
methods of commerce and industry in all realms are 
open to criticism and need reforming. 

And—few people who pretend to know, will contend 
that there is less graft and corruption in politics than 
there is in industry. In fact, it has been largely because 
of corruptness in politics that crookedness has crept into 
private industry which has dealings with governments. 

One argument is repeatedly advanced against govern- 
ment monopolies in arms manufacture. It is that today 
less than twenty nations can be classed as arms producers. 
The other fifty-odd nations of the world have to obtain 
their armaments from countries. Their defense— 
both of internal order and against external menace—is 
dependent upon their ability to import. 

Private business, honestly conducted, plays no favorites 
when it operates under international economic and com- 
mercial procedure as ized by all governments. Con- 

uently the only test of a nation’s ability to arm itself 
is its ability to buy, and to pay for what it buys. 

Since governments are swayed by national emotions, 
traditions, prejudices, and politicai iencies, non-arms 
producing countries more or less rightfully contend that 
they would be at the mercy of shifting and fickle political 
forces and factors if manufacture of armaments were 
vested solely in governments. Their only alternative 
would be to establish their own national armaments fac- 
tories. 


There is absolutely no reason to believe that the trans- 
forming of existing arms industries from privately-owned 
to government-operated concerns would remedy existing 
evils or reduce the quantities of arms now being pro- 
duced. On the other hand, it is almost certain that new 
factories would be established, uneconomic national in- 
dustries would be developed, drains on national budgets 

’ d nalities f + fewens 
and the discrepancy in qualities of existing armaments 
would widen—E-tracts, see 9, p. 288. 
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ROOSEVELT'S GOLD POLICY 
(January No.) 


As the Dicest goes to press interest in the financial 
situation is centered on the address of President Roose- 
velt to the American Bankers Association on October 24, 
in Washington, D. C. 

Speculation as to whether further inflationary moves 
will be made continues but until the President states to 
the contrary there is no definite information on the 
subject. It is expected that more inflation legislation will 
be introduced in the coming session of Congress but the 
temper of Congress on the subject will not be known 
until after the November elections. 


(February No., see next page) 


FOOD AND DRUGS LEGISLATION 
(March No.} 


The Tugwell-Copeland bill to amend the food and 
drugs laws which was reported from. committee to the 
floor of the Senate toward the close of the last session, 
but witich did not receive consideration, will have to be 
reintroduced as new legislation in the next Congress. 

Senator Copeland had hoped to have the bill passed by 
the Senate, at least, during the past session, but the legis- 
lative jam of the closing days made that impossible. If 
the Senate had passed the bill it would still have to be 
reintroduced, but the fact that it had been once 
would have made its repassage through the e early 
in the next session a fairly easy matter. 

As it is, the fight will have to be made all over again. 

That the fight will be made was assured by Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture Rex G. Tugwell in a letter he 
wrote to the personnel of the Food and Drugs Adminis- 
tration of the Department on June 19, after Congress 
had adjourned. In this letter Dr. Tugwell wrote: 


To the Personnel of the Food and Drug Administration: 


It is a source of great regret to me that we have up to now 
failed to secure from the islati 
duties of the Food and i : e 
earnest that this might be done in the session which has 
just It was made impossible both the pressure of 
other business and th the opposition of interests which 
would have been contro! by the legislation. I wish to assure 
all of you, however, that the efforts of the administration to 
secure a sa law have not ended. They : 
You will have to work for a 
pinging taegilin ipl serge 
same energy patience 
svoner or later we shall have 
work in our efforts to protect 
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and so, I am sure, you will, as far as is consistent with your 
obligations. This is, therefore, a message of regret, but also one 


of hope, 
R. G. TUGWELL. 
June 19, 1934. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(April No.) 

The important impending event in connection with na- 
tional defense is:the London Naval Conference now in 
session. This conference is ing for the purpose of 
revamping the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of 
Naval Armaments, negotiated in 1922. 

The agreements for reduction in navies reached in 
Washington were limited to the period ending in 1936. 
Unless new are reached at the London ccn- 


ference each naval power will be free next year to build 
as big a navy as it chooses. 


FEDERAL SECURITIES 
(May No.) 


The Federal Securities Commission, organized imme- 
diately after the passage of the Securities Control Act, 
has completed its task of either bringing all exchanges 
under the provisions of the new law or has 
certain exchanges from its operations and is now work: 
on rules and regulations for floor practices on the ex- 
changes. All securities listed on exchanges have either 
been registered or refused registration. 

The a case of security sauna ion involves 
the bonds of the Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Company, 
which operates the New York and Brooklyn subway sys- 
tem. bonds are being used as a test case for some 
of the provisions of the new law. 


THE “NEW DEAL" 
(June No.) 


Practically every phase of the New Deal is urder daily 
discussion in political platforms, in the press aad over 
the radio as the Congressional ign moves into its 
final stages. Following the elections Administration 
will take stock and its program will be 
by the President when Congress convenes in January. 

In the meantime several important cases affecting “New 
Deal” legislation are awaiting decision in the Federal 
Courts. Continued om mext page 
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FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION. 
(Emergency, February No.) 


Appeals from State Superintendents of Education of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration for the 
several drought affected states for immediate aid from 
schools in these states resulted in an order from Federal 
Relief Director Hopkins for a careful study of the needs 
of each case. 
will be made by the Relief Administration. 


(Permanent, September No.) 


In the interest of National Extension University Asso- 
ciation and National Forensic League debaters, School 
Life, published by the United States Office of Education, 
will, in its November numt-r, publish a further reading 
list on “Federal Funds for rducation” prepared by Miss 
Martha McCabe. 


W. H. Gaumnitz of the Office of Education, has assem- 
bled the following summary of the pros and cons on Fed- 
sral aid to States for elementary and secondary education : 


Arguments for Federal Aid 


1. A great emergency exists in education. Federal aid is 
needed to keep large numbers of schools from closing either for 
a part or all of the present school year. Local and State funds 
are insufficient, assessments have been lowered, taxes are often 
uncollectable. Closed schools mean that many unfortunate chil- 
dren will lose their educational birthright. 


2. Education is so fundamental to the welfare and perpetuity 
of a democratic form of government as to be of National rather 
than State concern. The mobility of our people, the industrial 
and economic interdependence of the several States, the enormous 
developments in transportation and communication, all tend to 
make a modern coordinated and nationwide system of education 
a preserit National concern. 


3. The “general welfare” clause of the federal constitution 
clearly comprehends any public function so far-reaching as educa- 
tion. Since its beginning the Federal Congress has made grants 
of land and aid io jah: education which now total more than 
40 millions of dollars annually. The right to promote education 
through federal subsidy has never been successfully challenged 
in the courts on constitutional grounds. Federal aid has been 
successfully - * to education throughout the entire history of 
ae has definitely become an established national 
po! 


4. Federal aid to education is necessary as a means for equal- 
izing the burden of providing equal educational opportunities 
regardless of where our children live. Indices ¢ wealth and 
income reveal that ticher States have 5 or 6 times more 
ability to purchase aeerncnnay advantages for their children 

than the poorer State 


5. Federal aid can be given on a population or attendance 
basis without exercising any control over the schools or their 
activities. Such aid need not become a means of 
education. 


6. Gy, oid He domed ot sani Sore‘ 

a x 8 should be adopted of gers og a anne &. 
in the backward States, and then 

Sty ‘wines tas Gass objectives have oe 


7. No one wishes to employ federal aid to the schools as a 
means of exe bureaucratic control over education. The 
administration of schools would continue in the hands of 
State authorities. The ae government ae only exercise 
general oversight to see money was used for the purposes 
intended, similar in type to the supervision exercised in connec- 


Until this study is completed no decision 


ae with federal highways. Federal bureaus are 
erat odeciole s Fea re ta emphasize crams dey 
are 
= and . ability. 


Arguments Against Federal Aid 


1, If an honest effort were made the several States 
education of all their children could 


also been curtailed by the tit aig 


2. Im a democracy it is unsafe to allow control of education 
to fall into the hands of the central government. A democracy 
is essentially political If education were to come under a 
domination of any political Er. or a. free re 


SSS Pee ied. the schools ani ane 
ired “ism” can be established. 


3. The framers of the constitution ther to admit general 
education to the sphere of federal responsibility. Education was 
not even mentioned in the constitution. Moreover, constitutional 
authorities as well as a large number of court decisions have 
definitely placed responsibility for public education upon the 
State governments. Since Congress is constantly being =— 
for additional subsidies to education the constitutional an 
f issues involved should be most carefully ieee 


4. Within many States there are rich school districts as much 
as 200 times more capable of purchasing education for their 
children than others. The federal government -cannot be ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities until greater efforts are made to equalize within the 
ae Moreover, uniformity or tion would be 


5 ba _— — oy ere a sue memes 
any fun propriate ngress. en the purposes for 
which such ch tome are to be used have not been designated or 
their expenditure audited waste and misuse have resulted. 


to pe te themselves. The bureaus establi: the offices 
creai ee ee ea ee a interest 
in becoming “bigger and better” rather than to permit decrease 
or discontinuance. _ 


7. It would be most difficult to find an Fs sere ~ just 
basis on which to apportion federal grants. U: 

Soe ele Aatahe Hie ad heaon’ chante Aeleeie, avotenee the 
funds would probably be ae If the purposes were de- 
signated investigation, supervision, and interference would surely 
follow. A bureaucracy would be established. Federal officials 
would tend to dominate State educational activities. Standardiza- 
tion would result. Local initiative and experimentation would be 
discouraged. It would be unfair to tax the States which have 
been progressive in education to Pars oa which have made 
comparatively little effort for good schoo! 


6. Federal grants once given have nearly —— found a way 


POWER UTILITIES 
(October No.) 


The Federal Power Commission is going ahead with 
the nationwide surveys inaugurated some months ago. 
The most important of these are the surveys of all the 
power resources of the United States, hag 4 and 

i ions to the Presi- 


urveys under wa’ are covering the cost of elec 
tric distribution and the ths sincicts cakes ta ollect titacaiioat 
the country which, when completed, will show what con- 
sumers in different localities are paying for electric 
service. 
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Q. How will the House of R tatives choose a 
Speaker to succeed the late Henry T. Rainey of Illinois? 


A. Article 1, Section 2, Paragraph 5 of the U. S. Con- 
stitution provides: 

“The House of Representatives shali choose their 
Speaker and other Officers; * * * *” 

The House always elects its Speaker by a viva voce, 
roll call vote. While tie Constitution does not provide 
that the Speaker shall be a Member of the House, none 
but a Member has ever been elected Speaker. 

Under the present system each of the two major parties 
nominates a candidate for the Speakership on the day 
agreed upon to elect. After the nominations have 
made the voting is proceeded with and the candidate of 
the party having the majority in the House is elected. 

oer the fight prior to the making of the nominations 

the real fight. Fhe majority party generally finds it- 
self faced with several candidates for the party nomina- 
tion. A family row ensues and this must be settled within 
the ranks before the House meets in order that the full 
support of the party may be given its nominee. 

These contests within the ay for the nomination are 
settled in a party <aucus behind closed doors, as a rule, 
and when the family contest is over the winner emerges 
as the patty noraicmee. 


In the present ‘astance, with all indications pointing 
to a Democratic »i4jority in the next House, the Demo- 
cratic membe;s of the House are facing a contest within 
their ranks. Alreedy there are several candidates, the 
most outstanding being Representative Joseph W. Byrns 
of Tennessee, the Democratic floor leader, and Represen- 
tative Sam Rayburn of Texas, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The way these campaigns for party nomination actually 
are carried on is this: 

As soon as the elections are over prospective candidates 
and their intimate friends will dash to Washington and 
begin canvassing the Democratic membership of the new 
Congress. By telephone, telegraph and mail they will get 
in touch with Representatives-elect all over the country 
in an effort to pledge to their support a majority of the 
party membership. 

If there are three or more candidates in the field, each 
with appreciable support, none may have a majority in the 
party caucus. With such a situation, trading begins. A 
candidate with a big bloc of votes may prevail upon a 
candidate with a smaller bloc to withdraw with the under- 
standing that if his supporters are thrown to the one with 
the big bloc, the big bloc man will have his supporters 
vote for the little man for the chairmanship of an 
important committee. 

Sometimes nobody will withdraw and a long drawn out 
contest in the party caucus follows. Usually, however, 


_ after receiving support on a few baliots, the lesser candi- 
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dates, by prearrangement, drop out until one of the lead- 
ing candidates can register a majority of the \wtes. 

Party leaders never like to see a long drawn out con- 
test because it is apt to engender bitterness that creeps 
out later in the session, so they always do all they can 
oe the party voting to a close as promptly as pos- 
sible 


Q. If a member of the House or Senate is defeated for 
reelection this year, how long does he continue to draw 
his pay? 


A. He draws his pay up to the day the new Congress 
begins, which is January 3, 1935, on which date the terms 
of the present members of ‘the House and one-third of the 
members of the Senate expire. 

If, for example, Congress were to be called into extra 
session by the President at any time between now and 
next January, even if the call came after the November 
elections, the members of the Congress would 
serve and not the members of the next Congress. Con- 
sequently as long as a member is liable to serve he re- 
ceives his pay. 


Analysis of Problem with Study Outline 
Continued from page 258 


A bill introduced by Senator Vandenberg ut the last 
session to take the profit out of the manufacture of muni- 
tions was referred, at his request, to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, a precedent for whatever legislation the 
Munitions Committee may report. 

If, for example, the class desires to consider legislation 
for government ownership it may ara.v up a brief bill 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Congress of the United States: 
Section 1. On and after the passage and val of this 
Act all munitions of war used by the armed forces of the 
United States of America shall be manufactured by the 
United States Government. 
_ Sa The sum of —— Million Dollars is hereby 
ney factories, cy for the manufacture of manos 
and nee etc., for the manufacture of munitions 


t eels to consider a resolution for a treaty 
for control of traffic in arms, they may find the text in 
the summary of the pending treaty on page 261. 
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6. Projectiles and ammunition of the arms enumerated 
in No. 5 above. 

7. Apparatus for the discharge of bombs, torpedoes, 
depth eas and other kinds of eccianties 

8. (a) Grenades; 

(b) Bombs; 

(c) Land mines, submarine mines, fixed or floating,” 
depth charges ; 

(d) Torpedoes. 

9. Appliances for use with the above arms and ap- 
paratus. 

10. Bayonets. 

11. Tanks and armoured cars, 


12. Arms and ammunition not specified in the above 
enumeration. 


B—Component parts, completely finished, of the articles 
covered by A above, if capable of being utilised only in 
the assembiy or repair of the said articles, or as spare 
parts. 


Category II. Arms and ammunition capable of use both 
for military and other purposes 

A—1. Pistols and revolvers, automatic or self-loading, 
and developments of the same, designed for single-handed 
use or fired from the shoulder, of a calibre greater than 
6.5 mm. and length of barrel greater than 10 cm. 

2. Fire-arms designed, intended or adapted for non- 
military purposes, such as sport or personal defence, that 
will fire cartridges that can be fired from fire-arms in 
Category I; other rifled fire-arms firing from shoulder, 
of a calibre of 6 mm. or above, not included in Category 


Government powder contracts but found nothing wrong. 
The du Pont Company was among those investigated. 


1846—On May 12, 1846, the United States declared 
war against Mexico. For the two years of the war the 
United States forces were equipped entirely with home- 
produced arms and ammunition. 

1861—The approach of the Civil War in 1861 found 
neither side well prepared. Both sides bought saltpeter 
from England. When war was declared the Contederacy 
seized all forts and arsenals in the Southern states, and 
as time went on, developed its own manufacture of pow- 
der and arms. Both sides operated Government muni- 
tions factories and also bought from private manufac- 
turers and from foreign firms. The Confederacy bought 
supplies abroad, running the Union blockade whenever 
possible. For several years prior to the Civil War the 
United States Government had been buying various types 
of small arms from abroad. 

1898—When war with Spain came in April 1898, the 
army and navy were working with the du Ponts and 
other manufacturers te develop smokeless powder, but as 


Glossary of Armament Terms 
Continued from page 264 





How America Has Procured Munitions Since 1774 


Continued from page 260 
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I, with the exception of rifled fire-arms with a “break- 
down” action. 

3. Ammunition for the arms enumerated in the above 
two headings, with the exception of ammunition covered 
by Category I. 

4. Swords and lances. 

B—Component parts, completely finished, of the arti- 
cles covered by A above, if capable of being utilised only 
in the assembly or repair of the said articles, or as spare 
parts. 


Category III, Vessels of war and their armament 

1. Vessels of war of all kinds. 

2. Arms, ammunition and implements of war mounted 
on board vessels of war and forming part of their normal 
armament. 

Category IV 
1. Aircraft, assembled or dismantled. 
2. Aircraft engines. 


Category V 


1. Gunpowder and explosives, except common black 
gunpowder. 

2, Arms and ammunition other than those covered by 
Categories I and II, such as pistols and revolvers of all 
models, rifled weapons with a “break-down” action, other 
rifled fire-arms of a calibre of less than 6 mm. designed 
for firing from the shoulder, smooth-bore shot-guns, guns 
with more than one barrel of which at least onz barrel is 
smooth-bore, fire-arms firing rimfire ammunition, muzzle- 
loading fire-arms.—E-+tracts, see 14, p. 288. 


there was not enough on hand for general use, the obso- 
lescent brown powder was used, with what 
smokeless powder was available. The Government had a 
sufficient supply of artillery and small arms, but much of 
its transport work and coal carrying was done in char- 
tered foreign merchant ships. 

Various Co ional investigations into Army and 
Navy contracts followed the Spanish War, but those 
which uncovered the “ beef” and the contro- 
vercy between Admiral Samson and Admiral over 
the conduct of the naval engagement in Havana 
overshadowed the questiun of munitions. 

1917—The procurement of munitions of war for the 
World War became so vast a problem that arms and 
ammunition formed but a part of the whole. Supplies 
of all sorts were produced and used on so gigantic a scale 
as to make practically everything come the head of 


munitions of war. 

The principal Congressional investigation following the 
serie tt ey had to do with the sale of surplus war 
mat s 


Editor's Note: The Sources this month will be found on the next page, the inside back cover. 
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